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For the Companion. 


MESSAGE. 


and obedient. 


What then? A pretty fair character, that, for | quaintance with her stove-merchant. ‘Tom had 


a boy! 
Yes, but he had one failing which often 


| school, and tell him the grate is broken, and it is 
HOW TOM PRIMROSE GAVE THE | necessary a new one should be sent without any 
| delay. 

Tom Primrose was a very good boy as boys go. | not attended to at once, we shall all go and take 
He was a bright scholar, respectful to his teach- | tea at his house to-night. Now don’t you fail to 
ers and parents, and was generally willing, active | see him, Tom, and give the order.” 





Tell him,’’ she said, laughing, “‘if it is 





Mrs. Primrose had a pleasant business ac- 





| send such a messa 


“Well, yes, Ishould say so. A whole family | 
visiting us on such a notice as that! But I won- 
der, now, if father may have received it sooner, | 
and forgotten to speak of it.’ 

“But I think it’s intrusive and indelicate to 
ge to you.” 

“T certainly don’t understand it. Oh, well, 
never mind. Mrs. Primrose is a very nice, pleas- 
ant woman, and I've always 





caused his mother to raise her hands and 
shake her head sadly. He was heedless and 
inattentive to a degree which made it a con- 
tinual trial of patience to live in the same 
house with him. 

Every one dreaded to ask him to do any- 
thing. It was such an effort to get him start- 
ed, such a fuss to make him heed directions, 
and it was so sure to result in confusion and 
trouble in the end. 

For instance: one evening when the family 
were gathered in the sitting-room after tea, 
—‘*Mamma,”’ said little Nett, ‘Tom has 
bored a nice hole in my slate-frame, and put 
astring through it. Will you give mea bit 
of sponge to tie to the string?” 

“Yes, dear; I'll hand you the scissors in a 
moment. Tom!’’ 

“Yes, mamma.’”’ 

“Go to my room,—the window is partly 
open,—attend, now, Tom,—it was opened to 
air the room. I want’’—— 

“Yes, ma’am. Nett, I'll help you get out 
that puzzle in a minute.”’ 

“Close the window, Tom—do you hear? 
open the register, and bring me the large 
sponge from the wash-stand. Now go at 
once.” 

“Yes, yes; in just one minute.” 

Five minutes passed. Tom had become 
absorbed in the pictures of a magazine. 

“Tom, did you hear what I said?” 





“Yes, of course I did; but do, mamma, just look at 


these boys fishing. Aren’t they having a jolly time, 
though?” 

Another long pause. 

“Thomas! Are you going up stairs?” 

The look and tone were not’ to be mistaken. Tom left 


the room with a bound, reached the top of thestairs, and 


then returned, with rather a sheepish expression of 
“What was it von wanted me to do?” 


His mocher repeated her order, and he went up stairs 


again. Soon he was heard hurrying down the back 
Then a shout came. 


“Where is he now, and what does he want?” said 


Mrs. Primrose. 


“The steps sound as if he was in the pantry, 
Minnie, and she opened the door into the dining-room. | 


“What are you doing out there, ‘Tom?’”’ 

“I’m getting a knife to cut it,’’ he called. 
have a piece, too?” 

“Yes; but bring the whole piece here, and I'll 
with my scissors. I don’t want any knife.” 


So presently Master Tom made his appearance from 


the pantry, carrying 2 sponge-cake. 

“What is that for?’’ asked his mother. 

“Why, didn’t you tell me you wanted some 
sponge-cake?”’ 

“No, I did not.”’ 

The girls laughed, and Nettie skipped up stairs 
and got the sponge; but Mrs. Primrose looked 
sober, and said, ‘“Tom, it costs more trouble to 
get you to do anything than all your help is 
worth.”’ 

Tom looked ashamed. ‘I’m sorry, mother. I 
will surely try to be more careful. I did wonder 
at your wanting scissors to cut sponge-cake.”’ 

But when his mother went up stairs, two hours 
later, she found the window wide open, and the 
register tightly closed. 

“Der crate of der ranche ish broke, ma’am. 
Broke shoost now.”’ 

So said Gretchen, her round face appearing 
from the kitchen, as the family were dining next 
day. 

“The grate of the range broken? Dear me, 
how trying!’ sighed Mrs. Primrose. ‘‘Stove 
men are as bad as plumbers. If I send for one, it 
is impossible to be sure of his attending to the 
order at once.” 

“That’s so!” said Tom, with a shake of his 
head. “The last time the range gave ont we had 
a cold dinner, and next to nothing for breakfast.” 

“This is the busy season, too, Tom,”’ she said, 
as that young gentleman left the table, “but you 
must stop at Mr. Romney’s, on your way to 





“Can I 





























face. | 


stairs. 


** said 








ent it 





HOW TOM PRIMROSE GAVE THE 


been sent on a similar errand before, and the 
dinnerless condition spoken of had been the re- 
sult of his forgetfulness. 

“Indeed Yl remember it, mamma; but Ned 
Long wants me to trade my old skates, and a 
quarter to boot, for his sled. May I? You know 
papa says he will give me some new skates this 
winter.”’ | 

“Yes; but whatever you do, don’t forget your 
message to Mr. Romney.”’ | 

At about half-past two o’clock that afternoon | 
Mrs. omney received a note, sent by her hus-| 
band from his place of business. She read it | 
twice and then handed it to her daughter, a| 
young lady just home from school, exclaiming,— 

“Well, I never!”’ 

The note read, ‘‘Mrs. Primrose sends me word 
that she, with her family, will take tea with us 
to-night.”” 

‘Why, mother! Has your acquaintance with 
Mrs. Primrose become intimate?’ 

“No; I have called on her, and she has called 
on me about once a year for the last two years. 
I met her some time ago at an Aid Society, and I 
did say to her I wished we would be more neigh- 
borly.” 





MESSAGE. 





“This is neighborly enough, surely.” 


wanted to know her better; | 
so if this is her way of be- 
coming better acquainted 


with us, we will do the best 
we can to make the visit of 
the family 
one.”’ 


an agreeable 








tled 


ters 


her 








“Hi, there!’ called Tom Prim- 
rose to Johnny Romney, as they 
were let out of school; ‘“‘wait a 
minute; I'm going home with you.” 

“Good! Can you stay long?’ 

“Going to stay to tea.” 

“Hurrah! Now I can show you 
that new game and my printing-press.”’ 

“Stop, Nett!’ shouted Tom to his two little 
sisters as they were going out of the gate to- 
gether; ‘‘you’re not to go home; we’re all going 
to Mrs. Romney’s to tea.’’ 

‘Did mamma say so?’’ asked Nettie, in some 
surprise. 

‘Yes; she’ll be there. 
round the block here.”’ 

So Tom and John hurried off, while the chil- 
dren, feeling a little shy at going to a strange 
honse, wished they had known it sooner, that 
they might have gone with Grace Romney. 

A minute later a timid pull at Mrs. Romney’s 
bell brought that lady to the door, and she stood 
there a few seconds, looking down upon the two 
little faces which looked into hers, half-laughing, 
half-frightened. 

“Everything in pairs,” was her thought. Two 
pairs of round blue eyes, keeping company with 
the two sweet mouths, in their look of doubt and 
shyness at venturing to visit in a strange house; 
two pairs of red cheeks, even the dimples 
matched; each and all surrounded by a pair of 





Come along; it’s just 


“Well, really— 
tention of going 

“Oh, you hay, 
, I suppose 
directly from 
Ht children wer 
j taki 
mysel 
them. 
i Mr. 
ment, but 


“You’re Mignonette, eh?’ said Mrs. Romney. 
‘Well, I shouldn't wonder if you were.” 


“Good-afternoon, ma’am,”’ said Minnie, with a 


| funny little courtesy, as she suddenly remembered 


her manners. ‘‘We came to tea, ma’am. 
Grace at home?” 

“Oh, you are the little Primroses, are you? 
Yes, Grace is at home.”’ 

Mrs. Romney loved children, and as she led 
in the twin dots, she felt rather glad than other- 
wise that the Primroses were coming to tea. 

Mr. Romney left his place of business a little 
earlier than usual, and looked into Mr. Primrose’s 


Is 

















office. “I thought I'd see if you were ready to 
go down with np,”’ he said. 
‘Down? Were, sir?’ 


“Down to m# house, with me.’’ 

beg your pardon, but I had no in- 
ere this evening.” 

not heard of it? Well, it’s all set- 
y the powers that be. I had word 
rs. Primrose that she, yourself and 
give my wife and me the pleasure of 
us to-night, so I thought I would do 
le pleasure of escorting you to meet 


rose thought it a very abrupt arrange- 
he was in the habit of leaving such mat- 
to his wife; so he thanked Mr. Romney and 


went home with him. 

Mrs. Primrose always watched eagerly for the re- 
turn of her little ones from school at half-past four 
o'clock. 


It had been very hard for her to make up 
mind to let the twins go, the darlings who had 
made her home so bright, but they had be- 
gun school-life a few weeks before. Tom 
had strict erders never to leave them on the 
way, and she knew almost to 2 minute 
when they would come in sight, with a little 
hand of each waving a greeting to her. 

On this evening she took her station by 
the window a little later than usual, having 
been called to the kitchen by Gretchen to 


see that “der crate of der ranche” was all 


right. - Tom had remembered for once, dear 
boy! He was surely going to improve. 


Five o'clock struck, as she looked in vain 
for the blue hoods. Then she went into 
another room, which gave a better view 
down the street, where she sat down and 
watched still more eagerly. 

They might have stopped to gaze at some 
attractive shop-windows, or at some passing 
street wonder, — children so easily forget 
how time passes. 
vet. 

She became for a few minutes interested 
in setting righta mistake in the fancy knit- 
ting she held in her hand; and then she 
sprang up in alarm, as the little clock rang 
the half-hour past five. 

The bright autumn day was turing to 
dusk, and her little ones who had never been 
absent from her an hour without her knowing 
every step the wee feet might take—where were 
they? 

She flew to the kitchen for a word with Gret- 
chen, and then was out on the street with wraps 
half-fastened, making her quick way te her hus- 
band’s office. As she went, her mind was filled 
with one terrible fancy after another. All the 
dreadful stories she had ever heard about lost 
children crowded upon her memory, until, as she 
reached the building in which the office was, she 
had reached a high state of nervous excitement. 
She seized the handle of the door. The door was 
locked. There was no light in the room. 

It was now nearly dark. Almost in despair 
she stopped a moment on the upper step to think 
what she could do, for something must be done 
at once. . 

A light shone out over the door of another 
law-office. She opened the door, and walked 
straight in among several gentlemen, most of 
whom were friends of her husband and well- 
known to herself. 

At sight of her white face they all arose, and 
one of them placed a chair for her and begged 
her to sit down; but without taking time even to 
decline his invitation, she said, ‘‘Mr. Brand, my 
children have not come home from school—I 
don’t know where they are—I cannot find Mr. 
Primrose.” 


She would not be uneasy 





dainty little rnches set in a pair of blue hoods. 


‘“‘We—we’re Minnie and Nett,’’ ventured Net- 


tie. 


Her voice was husky, but she controlled her- 
self, as the gentlemen, with a kindly interest, 
which gave courage to the poor mother, after first 








JOS 


questioning her, talked earnestly, and suggested 
different plans for the recovery of the lost treas- 
ures. 

One or two went out to hunt for Mr, Primrose, 
but wait for him to begin the 
search, so in less than twenty minutes the police- 
station was notified, and a crier was in the streets, 


she could not 


erying,— 
‘Lost! three children. Boy of ten with curly 
hair, brown suit and Seoteh cap. Twin girls of 
seven, blue eyes, blue hoods, and plaid water- 
proof cloaks!’ 
In a short time Mr. Brand returned and said 
to her, ‘Madam, I have seen some one who saw 
Mr. Primrose walking with Mr. Romney about 
If have heard nothing more 
directly about him, I will go down to the Rom- 
neys’ house, and see if I can hear anything of 
him there.”’ 
“No, sir, 
Primrose. 


an hour ago you 


nothing,’’ said Mrs. 
I cannot sit stil] 


I have heard 
“Bat 1 will 


while Tam in suspense.”’ 


go, too. 


Her kind-hearted friend felt very sorry for her 
as they hurried along. In his good-nature he 
tried to comfort her by telling her of a lost child 
who had been kidnapped by an Italian beggar, 
and had been found, six months afterwards, 
standing on his head on a tight-rope at a men- 
agerie side-show. 

She did not seem at all cheered by his story, 
however, and from and excitement 
was hardly able to stand as they reached Mr. 
It opened promptly as they 
rang, and a cordial voice greeted them,— 

“Why, Mrs. Primrose, you are so lete; and I 
thought you were coming for a neighborly visit. 


weariness 


Romney's door. 


We were just about to send to see why you’’—— 

She stopped suddenly, seeing by Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s manner that something was wrong. Mr. 
srand spoke,— 

“We are looking for Mr. Primrose, madam, 
and came to ask if Mr. knew of his 
whereabouts.” 

“Why, of course; he’s been here for more than 
an hour! 
uneasy 
in!” 

She threw open a door, and Mr. Primrose and 
Mr. 
grate in the pleasant parlor. 
wife, 


Romney 


They are all here, and we were getting 
about Mrs. 


Primrose. Come in! Come 


Romney were seen sitting by a glowing 
Mr. Primrose arose 
to meet his astonished at her excited ap- 
pearance. But she quickly passed through the 
wipe-open folding-doors into the back-parlor. 

The picture there might have attracted a less 
loving eve. Master Tom sat with his friend be- 
fore the fire, enjoying a game of ‘Go-bang,” 
while further back in a corner was a most charm- 
ing mixture of little girls and dolls, and dolls’ be- 
longings. 

Mrs. almost ruined a small bed- 
stead as she gathered a twin in each arm, and 
seemed to forget that not alone with 
them. The ones assembled around Mr. 
Brand, as he told what trouble she had been in. 

Nobody seemed to understand how it had come 
about. 


she said, “Why did you come here without tell- 


Primrose 
she was 
older 


Mr. Primrose came towards his wife, and 


ing me?’ 

“Mr. Romney told me, my dear, that you had 
arranged it.” 

“Why did vow come?” she said to the twins. 

“Tom told us, mamma. He said you knew.” 

“How came you to do so, Tom?” 

“Why, mamma, you told me yourself. [didn’t 
forget at all. I gave Mr. Komney the message 
the first thing.”’ 

“What message?” 

“T told him to please send to have the range 
fixed, and mamma said we'd all take tea at his 
house.”’ 

So it was her own poor little joke, blundered 
over by heedless Tom, which had caused all this 
misery! 

She explained the mystery, and was able to 
join in the hearty laugh which followed. 

“How could you make such a mistake, Tom?” 

“Why, ['m afraid | was thinking about how I 
might get Ned Long to take fifteen cents, in- 
stead of twenty-five cents, to boot for his sled. 
awfully sorry; 

“Hush!" some one said as a bell 
ringing loudly in the street. 
window and listened. 

“Lost! three children. Boy of ten, with curly 
hair, brown suit and Scotch cap. ‘Twin girls,’’ ete. 
Mr. Prim- 
rose was chagrined bécause his family were be- 
ing hunted in every street of the town. He was 
going in haste to put a stop to the crier’s search, 
but Mr. Brand kindly insisted that he should re- 
main with his friends, and promptly went him- 
self to quiet the hue-and-ery after the Primroses. 

They had a pleasant evening after all. Mrs. 
Romney's kind cardiality enabled Mrs 
Primrose to forget the embarrassing circumstances 
which had led to their visit. It was the begin- 
ning of a friendship between the families which 
all enjoved. 

Sut Tom was not soon allowed to forget the 
part he had played in the affair. The little breeze 
he had raised was looked upon as a fine ‘‘joke’’ 
by his schoolmates. As he appeared among them 
the next day he was greeted with a fearful 
pounding of old tin pans with shouts of,— 

“Boy lost!—boy of ten—biue eyes—water-proof 
hair—plaid can—Seotch hood’’— ete 

For days after he almost dreaded the sight of 


I'm 
indeed Lam.” 

was heard 
They raised the 


Tom turned red with mortification. 


soon 






THE YO 


a boy. If he showed himself in the street, he | 
could not turn a corner without hearing, “Boy | 
found—boy of ten!’’—and on leaving any com- | 


pany of boys, he was sure of hearing groans of, | 
“Boy lost!—blue eyes—curly hair—going—going 
—gone!”’ 

He certainly was well punished for the trouble 
he had caused; and if he resolved, as he had 
done a hundred times before, never to get him- 
self or any one else into trouble again by his 
thoughtlessness, it is to be hoped he kept his res- 
olution. SyDNEY DAYRE. 

+o 
THE OLD HOME. 


I have gone—I cannot always go, you know; 
sest "tis so 
Hlome across the distant ridges of the years, 
With my tears: 
And the old house, standing still on the old ground, 
There | found, 


In the parlor, in my faney, I could trace 
‘ather’s face; 
And my mother, with her old accustomed air, 
Sitting there; 
While beside them brothers, sisters, true and good, 
Silent stood, 


Through the stillness swam the song of summer bird, 
And there stirred 

On the wall the leaf-flecked sunshine; and its glow 
Faded slow; 

Sut from all the loving lips I watched around— 
Not a sound, 


Of the breaths that stirred the draperies to and fro 
song ago; 

Of the eyes that through th 
Out of sleep; 

Of the feet that in these chambers used to ruan— 
Now are none. 





casement used to peep 








Of the sunshine pouring downward from the sky, 
slue and high; 
Of the leafage and the ancient garden plot, 
Brown and hot; 
Of the streamlet, and the shingle, and the tide— 
These abide. 


But beyond its azure vaulting overhead 
Are my dead; 

Though their graves were dug apart in many lands, 
Joining hands, 

They have gathered and are waiting till I 
That is home! 


come. . 
Presbyterian. 
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For the Companion. 
POLLY’S FIRST LIE. 


“Just look at Ket Holeomb’s shoes. They are 
cow-skins, just such as our ploughman wears. 
Well, that is too bad!”’ 

The girls turned to watch hob-nailed Ket as 
she came stamping towards them. It was after 
school. The grass had just been cut in the semi- 
nary grounds, and the half-dozen boarders were 
lying on heaps of hay under the walnut trees. 
Their bright faces, and airy blue and pink summer 
dresses, made a pretty picture, with the green 
branches rustling overhead, and the clouds mak- 
ing flying shadows upon the lawn. Ket’s figure 
looked dark and uncouth in the sunshine. 

“What an object she is!’ said Amy Powers. 
“Why, girls, actually she is wearing her old flan- 
nel, and the thermometer at ninety degrees! She 
only has two calico dresses, and her mother, she 
told me, makes her keep them for Sunday.” 

The new boarder, Georgia Somers, turned lan- 
guidly to look at Ket, twirling her diamond ring 
on her finger. She knew quite well that the girls 
were watching her with awe and admiration. 
She was from the city, and was an heiress. The 
other boarders in the seminary were the daugh- 
ters of neighboring farmers. Ket was a day- 
scholar from the neighboring village. 

“What does it mean?” she asked. ‘I think 
you said this girl's father was a professor in the 
college. Of course a man in that position must 
be terribly straitened. But he is not a pauper. 
This girl is dressed like a pauper.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Amy, hurriedly, in terror lest 
somebody would steal her bit of gossip, ‘‘it’s no- 
thing but sheer cruelty in the Holeombs. The old 
doctor actually whipped Keturah’s brother with 
a raw-hide—a great boy of seventeen—because 
he stole off to go to the circus. Ket and Andrew 
are never allowed to visit any of the neighbors’ 
children, or to ask anybody to go home with 
them. Ket is always breaking some of her fa- 
ther’s rules, too, poor thing!”’ 

“Is she whipped?” 

“No. But she is locked in her room, and kept 
on bread and water, and made to commit the 


Psalms, She told me she actually hated the Bi- 
ble. She only knows it as a punishment.” 


“T never heard of anything so hard and unfeel- 
ing!’ exclaimed Georgia, sitting upright, staring 
at Keturah, who had stopped to speak to one of 
the teachers. She was a pale thin girl, with light 
blue eyes, which had a frightened, furtive look, 
like those of a hunted animal. 

“Now, Amy, there is something to be said on 
the side of the Holcombs,’’ said Polly Moore, 
gently. 

“If there’s anything good to say, you may be 
sure, Georgia, that Polly will say it,”’ said Amy, 





laughing; ‘she is the best-natured soul alive.”’ 

“The Holeombs, I have heard papa say,’’ said 
Polly, ‘belong to a very strict religious sect, and 
are training their children by old-fashioned rules. 
They think that all amusements, pretty dresses, 
gayety of any kind, is sinful. Heresheis. What 
is the matter now, Ket?” 

Ket’s pale face, as she came up, bore marks of 
recent strong excitement. 

“What is it, Ket?” called Amy. 
scrape with Miss Forsyth?”’ 


At home.”’ 


“Got into a 


“No, worse. 

“Whew-w!’? Amy’s pretty mouth uttered a 
boyish whistle. Ket’s hands were clutched ner- 
vously on her books, and her eves were full of 
tears. 

“Can we help you, child?’ demanded Georgia, 
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“No. Nobody can help me but Polly. Will 
you come here a minute, Polly?” 

Polly Moore jumped up eagerly from the hay 
where she lay, with a glance askance at Georgia, 
wondering if she knew that she always was sin- 
gled out as the one amiable helper for the poor 
and needy. 

Girls at school usually strongly exaggerate each 
others’ virtues. Georgia was a diamond queen, 
Amy an absolute beauty, and Sue Jeffreys a 
wonder of intellect, in the eyes of their class. 

Now Polly had no claim to pre-eminence but 
her good-nature. It was real, but it certainly had 
developed to a remarkable degree since Sue Jef- 
freys had written a composition in verse in which 
were the lines, — 

“Wide as the iridescent seu, 
Gentle as Aurora’s dawn can be, 
Is the love in thy tender heart, Marie.” 

Everybody knew, of course, that Marie was the 
more refined name for Polly. Such of the girls 
as had not noticed Marie’s amiability before, 
found it almost aggressive in its sweetness after 
this composition was read. 

She walked now with Ket across the grass plat. 
“What ean I do for you, dear?’’ she said. 

“You must do it, Polly Moore!’’ said Keturah, 
in a vehement whisper. ‘‘Nobody will but yon, 
and if you don’t, I’m ruined!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ said Polly, gravely. 

“You know Iam not allowed to read novels. 
I borrowed one from—from—well, a woman who 
lives up the road, a Mrs. James, and mother found 
it out, and father is going to punish me.” 

Her lips began to work convulsively, and the 
color left her face. 

‘Punish you? Keep you on bread and water 
again?’’ Polly’seyes flashed indignantly. ‘And 
you sixteen years old! I wish I could see your 
mother. I would tell her what I think of such 
conduct!” 

Keturah’s anxious eyes were watchfully fixed 
on Polly’s face. ‘‘You can do more than that to 
help me. Just write a note to mother, and say 
that the package is yours—that I was bringing it 
to you.”’ 

“But that would be a lie, Ket! No, I can’t do 
that!’’ the color rising in her cheeks. 

“IT know it’s a great deal to ask,”’ said Ket, 
humbly. ‘There’s not another girl in school 
would do it. But you areso good! I heard Amy 

-owers say you would cut off your right hand to 
serve a friend. She said you would be faithful 
forever to those you loved; that you weren’t like 
other girls.” 

“Oh, I suppose I’m no better than other girls,” 
said Polly, smiling complacently. ‘‘Any true 
woman would cut off her hand for a friend.” 

“IT don’t ask you to cut off your hand, but only 
to sign your name. See, I made a little copy of 
a note,”’ holding it out eagerly. “If you would 
just scribble it off, I'll take it to mother.”’ Polly 
read the note. 

‘“MapAM,—The package found in Keturah’s 
drawer is my property. I asked her to bring it 
to me froma friend. If you will send it to me 
unopened, I shall be very grateful. 


“Respectfully, Mary Moore.” 
‘Package? You said it was a novel, Ket.” 
“Yes, so it is. A perfectly harmless novel, 


‘Seott’s Monastery.” When mother gives it to 
me to bring to you, I will just return it to Mrs. 
James, and there will be an end of it. If you 
won't write the note, I shall be punished. I feel 
so ill,”’ she added, after a pause, “that I believe 
it will kill me. And I don’t much care!’’ clasp- 
ing her hands behind her neck, and looking up. 

“O Keturah, don’t talk that way! You look 
perfectly wretched. I think it’s horrible for par- 
ents to act as yours do.” 

“It’s not my parents. 
save me, and you won’t! Here, give me the note 
again. I'll go home and take the punishment.” 

“No, no, I'll write it. It’s a lie, but’’ 

“‘Here’s my pen and ink, and I have a sheet of 
paper in this book.’’ Keturah placed all the ma- 
terials before Polly, and pushed her down on the 
steps of the school-room. 

‘You're impatient,’’ said Polly, coldly, dipping 
her pen again and again in the ink. ‘‘If it were 
you who had the lie to tell, you would not be in 
such haste.” 

‘Don’t tell it then,’’ said Keturah, in a voice 
which nervousness made shrill. ‘But I think the 
girls will not be so sure of your amiability when 
they hear this story.”’ 

Polly’s pen flew over the paper. ‘There it is,’’ 
handing her the note. ‘‘Now you are saved.” 

“Yes, I am saved, I hope.” 

Without a word of thanks, she thrust the note 
into her satchel, and hurried out of the grounds. 

“What was the matter with her?’ asked the 
girls when Polly came back to the walnut-trees. 

“Oh, some trouble at home. I got her out 
of it.” 

“Did you?” said Georgia. ‘She didn’t look as 
if she was out of it when she went through the 
gate. Do you think she told you everything, 
Polly?” 

Polly did not answer. Her heart was heavy 
and cold. She had told a lie, and she had a 
vague suspicion that she had been tricked in 
some way. 

“No matter,”’ she said at last; “I’m sure it’s 
always right to help a friend.’’ 

“Always,”’ said the girls in chorus. 

But it was not easy for Polly to put aside the 


It’s you! You might 











who was a kind-hearted sou! at bottom. 


weight of this lie, and to feel sure that it was 








right to help a friend by doing wrong. Aside 
from her little vanity, she was a pure, well-prin- 
cipled girl. Her father was a country clergyman, 
and Polly was the oldest of the family, her moth- 
er’s hope and comfort. She lay awake half the 
night, wondering what her mother would say if 
she knew what she had done. 

“But there can no harm come of this lie, it was 
so very white,’ she thought in the morning, as 
she tried to quiet her accusing conscience. 

Classes went on as usual until noon. 
Miss Forsyth came into the school-room. 
was a red heat on her thin cheeks. 

‘‘Miss Mary Moore will retire to her room, and 
remain there until she is called for.’’ 

The girls stared. The teacher stood at the 
blackboard, the chalk in her hands. Polly had 
never before required a reprimand, This public 
disgrace was terrible. She rose and went to the 
door. The room grew dim about her. 

Half an hour later, Amy tapped at her door 
and whispered at the keyhole,— 

“Your father and mother have come! 
are with Miss Forsyth now. 


Then 
There 


They 
She telegraphed for 


them. And old Dr. Holcomb and his wife are in 
the parlor too. They look like Pharaoh’s lean 
kine! O Polly, dear, what have you done?” 


But Polly made no reply. She heard Amy 
scurry away as Miss Forsyth’s stiff silk rustled 
along the hall. She opened the door. 

‘Come, Mary.” 

““O Miss Forsyth, what have I done?” 

“Silence! Do not pretend innocence. We 
know everything. To think that such disgrace 
should fall upon my school! Twenty years I 
have been building it up!” 

“ve done nothing to bring disgrace on any- 
body but myself,’’ thought Polly, plucking up 
courage. 

But she lost it all when she entered the parlor 
and met her mother’s white face, still wet with 
tears. Polly walked up to her father. 

“Papa, what does this mean?” 

Her father thrust her sternly back. It was the 
first harsh look or word which he had ever given 
her. 

“It means,’’ said her teacher, ‘that we know 
how you have broken the rules of the school; 
how you have carried on a clandestine corres- 
pondence with a young man of infamous char- 
acter, and that you had planned to elope with 
him. If it had not been for these kind friends,”’ 
motioning to Dr. and Mrs. Holeomb, ‘‘you would 
have carried out your intention, and brought ruin 
on yourself and on the school. Your father will 
remove youimmediately. But I must make your 
expulsion public, for example’s sake. You—you 
were my favorite scholar, Mary!’’ and the old 
lady’s voice broke into a sob. 

“There’s not a word of truth in the whole 
story!’ said Polly. ‘‘What young man are you 
talking of? I know no young man. I have not 
written any letters. What proof have you of all 
this?’’ 

“Your own acknowledgment, young woman,” 
said Dr. Holcomb, drawing out the note which 
Keturah had dictated. ‘Do you deny your own 
writing?” 7 

Polly stammered, grew red and pale. 
she turned to her mother. ‘That note isa lie, 
mamma. I wrote it to save Keturah, Dr. Hol- 
comb’s daughter, from punishment. She told me 
the package contained a novel which she had 
borrowed.”’ 

“It contained a vile French romance, which 
my daughter would dread to touch,” said Mrs. 
Holcomb, “‘and a note from James Pory to you, 
which revealed your relations to him.”’ 

‘‘Mother,”’ cried Polly, ‘‘won’t you believe me?” 

“It is very natural,’’ said Dr. Holeomb, severe- 
ly, ‘‘for young girls to fall in love unwisely. It 
is not natural for them to sacrifice themselves for 
each other.” 

Mrs. Moore, who had hesitated at Polly’s fran- 
tic appeal, shook her head despairingly. ‘Come 
home, my child,”’ she said. “I thank God the 
whole has been revealed before it was too late.” 

“TI will not go home ruined and disgraced! I 
have told a lie, but Ihave done no worse. Send 
for this James Pory. He will not dare to say that 
his letter was written to me.’’ 

“That is not necessary,’’ said Dr. Holcomb. 

“Pardon me. It is necessary,’ said Polly’s 
father. 

“The young lady says that she lied without 
motive,”’ said Dr. Holeomb. ‘Why should she 
tell the truth now, when she has every reason to 
hide it?”’ 

Her father motioned to her to rise. ‘We will 
go,”’ said the old man, in a broken voice. 

Polly’s hand touched a crumpled bit of paper 
in her pocket. She sprang to her feet as if it had 
been an electric shock. 

“Look at that!’ she cried. ‘There is the note 
that copied. Whose writing is that?” holding 
it before Mrs. Holcomb’s face. 

“It is Keturah’s! O husband, it is Keturah’s!” 

“I copied it at her request—and I have told you 
the truth. You will see that it is word for word 
like the letter I wrote. Could we both have writ- 


Then 


ten exactly the same words unless one letter was 
a copy of the other. Mr. Pory will not dare to 
say that Iam an acquaintance of his—for I never 
saw him.” E 
“TI see,” groaned Dr. Holcomb. 
child’s writing. 
injustice.” 


“Tt is my 
Ithink I have done you gross 
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Keturah was expelled from the school; a bitter 
and severe lesson for her, and one that threw a 
shadow over her whole life. Let us hope that out 
of it came an earnest endeavor to retrieve the 
past, and to deserve the respect that comes to 
true moral worth. Polly, as you may suppese, 
was led very clearly to realize that neither love 
nor friendship can justify a lie. 


— 





For the Companion. 


A YEAR IN URUGUAY. 
LETTER No. 3. 
Hunting a “Yagouarete.” 

Only the next morning after the lion-hunt, and 
while the flood on the Yi was still at its height, one 
of the Englishmen’s peons came galloping up to the 
poesta and shouted,— 

“Un yagouarete esta en el rio!” (There’s a tiger in 
the river). 

Weston, his master, had sent him to call us, and 
others, to come and help capture the animal. 

I was half-dead with sleep when the man shouted, 
“ Yagouarete!”’ for the hunt the previous day had 
tired me beyond any day’s sport I had ever then ex- 
perienced. 

Tigers, or jaguars, were formerly very common in 
Uruguay and Entre Rios; but they made such havoc 
among horses and cattle that the foreign settlers 
long ago hunted them out. 

Ed hastily brewed a cup of mate. We looked to 
our guns, loaded up a lot of shells and then started 
for Weston’s place, taking Liz along, and also Ed 
with his pole-bayonet. 

It was an hour’s gallop from M——’s; and when 
we got there, we found that Weston and all his peo- 
ple, as well as all the neighboring settlers, were down 
at the river a mile off. 

There were rapids opposite the Englishmen’s place, 
and the Yi was ranning feather-white there that 
morning. In the “set-back,” or eddy, below the 
rapids, the water, covered with foam and drift-stuff, 
was circling round and round. 

As we rode down, we saw a crowd ont on this 
point; and on our hitching our horses and going out 
there, we found that they were all watching some- 
thing in the eddy. 

“Well, Weston, where’s your tiger?” cried M—. 

“Why! don't you see him?’ exclaimed several of 
the party. ‘“He’s a big one enough!” 

But it was some moments before I could fairly 
make out the beast, for he was lying very quiet in 
the leafy top of a large drift-tree which the flood had 
washed out. 

The Cooks, two other Englishmen, who were 
brothers, and lived farther up the river, had first 
seen him, that morning shortly after light, floating 
down in mid-channel, on this tree. 

How the creature came to be drifting on the tree 
was a matter best known to himself. But he had 
seemed to be taking it very easy. The Cooks watched 
him for a mile or two, till he went down the rapids, 
where the tree was caught in the eddy and com- 
menced circling round with the other drift-stuff. 

He was lying partly crouched or curled up, among 
the large branches of the tree; and, through the 
glass, appeared to be pretty large. His head, particu- 
larly, had an ugly, tigerish look. 

There was no end of suggestions as to how the 
brute could be killed. The Cooks were for making a 
large raft and poling out into the pool, near enough 
to shoot him. 

The peons exclaimed that if a raft were to put out, 
the tiger would leave the tree and swim for it, the 
first thing. 

While they were discussing the raft project, the 
tiger and his tree by some means drifted out of the 
eddy. Before the tree had gone far, however, it 
caught on a rock, where it hung again. 

At that Weston began to fire at the tiger with an 
Enfield rifle; and we saw some of the balls strike the 
water close under the tree. As these went skipping 
about him, the jaguar raised himself up on his fore 
paws and stared at us. 

Notwithstanding the roar of the river, some de- 
clared they could hear the beast growl. We now all 
began to shoot, and sent in bullets by the dozen. It 
seemed as if some of these hit the animal, for he set 
up a@ most savage roaring, beginning like the loud 
squeal of a hog and deepening into gruff, muffled 
roars. 

The water on the overflowed gravel-flat was shoal. 
M——~ declared he would “kill the tiger,” and started 
to wade out across this flat. 

He had on long-legged shooting-boots, and by keep- 
ing in the shoalest places, he picked his way out ten 
or fifteen rods. Then tucking up his coat, he began 
firing with our Remington carbine. 

But at about the second shot the jaguar gave a leap 
off the tree into the water, and struck out for the 
marksman, growling querulously. 

The English fellows whooped and laughed. ‘He will 
have you, M——!”’ they screamed. “You better run!” 

But M—— wouldn’t run. He very coolly reloaded, 
and stood his ground till the animal was within sixty 
or seventy yards, and then he fired. But the shot 
didn’t stop the brute; and when M—— found he was 
still coming, he was glad to run for the shore. 

Just then it began to rain violently. It had been 
showery all the morning. Weston and the Cooks 
fired at the tiger as he came on with his head well 
out of water and about a foot of his tail standing up 
almost straight. We all fired, in fact, or tried to; 
but the rain came so drenchingly that not half our 
charges went off. 

The moment the tiger got footing in shoal water, 
the whole party took to their heels and ran every 
man for his horse. It was ridiculous; they were all 
laughing, but no one cared to face that jaguar with a 
wet gun. 

When he showed his head up over the crest of the 
bluff, peons and all clapped spurs to their horses, and 








through, for we had got on one of their villages. 
But Cook’s horse fell heavily, and did not recover; 
and it was a wonder it did not break his rider’s neck, 
for he went tumbling, some fifteen or twenty yards. 

M—— and a number of us hastily pulled up. Cook, 
however, scrambled to his legs, and catching hold of 
Weston’s stirrup-leather, we all galloped on again; 
for the tiger was coming. 

The fallen horse lay threshing about, and the jaguar 
instantly made for it. I never heard a more hideous 
ery than the poor animal uttered when the tiger 
pounced upon it. The beast tore that horse limb 
from joint almost in an instant. 

Without stopping to eat the carcass, he came on 
after us a little farther, but suddenly changed his 
mind and ran toward some cattle, belonging to Wes- 
ton, which were feeding near two carob trees, eighty 
or a hundred rods off to the right. 

He got to those cattle in an astonishingly few mo- 
ments; and in less than one minute we saw him throt- 
tle and pull down three cows and a two-year-old bul- 
lock. The others ran off, bellowing. 

Weston proposed to leave the horses with the peons 
and go to attack the jaguar on foot; for the horses 
were all in a snorting fright since they had heard the 
poor fallen horse squeal so frightfully. 

So eight of us, including Ed, with his bayonet, 
started out towards where the marauder was sucking 
the blood of the cattle. 

The prospect of a tooth-and-nail fight with the tiger 
there in the mud and rain was not at all captivating. 

But long before we got within shooting distance, 
the creature looked up, then stood facing us fora 
moment or two, and then walked slowly off across 
the camp. 

It moved off just about as fast as 


we came on for about a mile. We 


then sent Ed back to have the peons fetch up the 
horses. 

While he was gone, the jaguar continued to make 
off, stopping after every few rods to look back. The 
former native proprietor of Weston’s land had lived 
in a casa, or house built of adobe bricks, down near a 
grove of mistol wood, two miles or more from West- 
on’s poesta. The casa and corrals had now all fallen 
into decay, with broom and rank weeds growing high 
all about them. 

When, at length, we rode up, we found a pack of 
wild dogs barking and scurrying about, though they 
took good care to keep out of our reach. Finally, it 
was discovered, from the way the petros barked, that 
the jaguar had taken refuge in the old casa itself. 

If the weeds had only been dry, we might now soon 
have smoked the beast out; for there was a swamp of 
weeds all about the old ruin; and the thatch had 
fallen through in several places. 

The house had three rooms in a row, all on the 
ground, and the outer door, where there had beena 
piazza, was in one end. There were windows, or 
holes where windows had been, in two of the rooms; 
but the room at the farther end had no window. 

M—— crawled through the thicket, up to one side, 
and looked in at the window. The tiger, he called 
out to us, was not in the two outer apartments, but 
had gone into the dark room at the farther end. 

On looking in, we now saw that a little flight of 
three or four steps led up to the low door of this end 
room. It was a dark hole; but it had marked over 
the doorway the half-obliterated words, “La Alcoba 
de la Novia” (The Bride’s Chamber). 

There was no way of getting at him there, unless 
some one of us should boldly mount the steps and 
walk in at the door, for the old adobe walls were 
thick and strong. 

Several of the party fired in through the door- 
way; but the beast seemed to know that he had a good 
place, and did not trouble himself further than to 
give a low growl after each shot. 

L—, another of the English settlers, now said that 
he had a peon at work at his poesta, a half-breed Ind- 
ian and Paraguayan, who was, or had once been in 
his own country, a professional tiger-killer. He was 
also a soldier under Lopez, a deserter and a cut-throat 
generally. Since the war, he had renounced his 
youthful avocations, and taken to more peaceful and 
pastoral pursuits. 

The way this fellow had formerly killed tigers was 
with a spear,—provoking the animal to spring, and 
catching him on the point of it. 

As nobody in our party seemed to possess the cour- 





away we went, back across the camp. The “yagoua- 
rete’’ had routed the whole party. 

And the brute seemed disposed to make the most 
of it; for on he came after us, and in fact came near 
making it anything but a joke for the -younger of the 
two Cooks, whose horse fell—from breaking through 
into a bizcacha hole (a kind of animal like the prairie- 
dog)—and threw him, Several other horsemen broke 





age ry for attacking the jaguar in the bride’s 
chamber, it was thought best to have recourse to this 
warlike person, whose name, by the way, is Josse 
Manriques. 

He was accordingly sent for; and the peon was in- 
structed to offer him a gold ounce (fifteen dollars) to 
come and give us an exhibition of his skill. But as 
the distance to L——’s place was nearly five leagues, 





we all went home with Weston, to get dinner, leay- 
ing five peons to watch the old casa. 

A little after three o’clock, we saw our messenger 
returning at a gallop, with some one with him whom 
L declared to be the redoubted Josse. I gazed at 
this fellow with considerable curiosity. He was a 
rather short, strongly-made man, with a swarthy, 
almost black face, stolid expression, and large repul- 
sive features. 

He rode bareheaded; his hair was straight, black 
and wiry, and round his upper lip there was a thin 
black fringe. He wore an old red poncho, and his 
sinewy, bronze-colored arms were bared high above 
his elbows. In fact, he looked like a brutal ruffian; 
and if given my choice on a dark night to meet him 
or the jaguar, I should be in doubt which to choose. 

L—— presented him to the party; but he had noth- 
ing particular to say to us. So, as he seemed ready 
for business, we at once rode back to the casa. He 
had brought with him a kind of spear, or lance. 

After looking about the old house, and throwing a 
few clods into the room where the jaguar lay, the 
Paraguayan said something to the peons; then, with 
another look at the lance,—which was about the size 
of a whale-lance, with a long, keen steel point,—he 
walked in through the two outer rooms and posted 
himself at the foot of the little flight of steps. 

From as good a view as I could obtain through the 
two doorways, he got down on one knee and planted 
the butt-end of the spear-handle in the ground, with 
the point held slantingly towards the door-hole. 

Then he began shouting and cursing the tiger,— 
daring the beast to come forth. Meantime, we stood 


































with guns cocked at the corner of the house outside, 


having left our horses a consid- 
erable distance back. 
But the tiger did not seem in- 
clined to come out. So 
at length our gaucho 
boy, Liz, was hoisted up 
on the roof over the end 
to punch down 
through the old thatch 
with a pole; and he did 
that so thoroughly that 
we immediately heard a 
growl and a roar. 
“Oiga, Josse! 


room, 


Cuida- 
do!” screamed Liz; and 
then there camg@ a rum- 
pus inside, follfwed by a 
loud sharp cr, 
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into the 


M 
the rest of us. The beas ugh the thicket; 
but on our running out ou F we saw him rolling 
on the ground, clawing up the mud in a paroxysmn of 
pain and fury. 

Those who had double guns ran up and killed the 
beast with a few well-directed balls; and then all 
turned to see what had become of the tiger-killer. 

We thought he must have fared ill; but we found 
him standing in the doorway, coolly lighting a cigar- 
ette. In reply to our questions, he said that he had 
caught the tiger on the lance-point, as he had never 
Jailed to do, but that the shaft of the spear had brok- 
en. That was what we heard snap. 

“Well, Mr. Manriques,” observed Weston, “as you 
failed to kill the tiger, do you still expect the reward 
we offered?” 

“Hagame el favor de darme el onza, senors” (I 
want that ounce, gentlemen), said the Paraguayan, 
very simply, but directly. 

It was given him. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION. 

It occurred in the middle of a cold winter, a most 
inconvenient season. Congress did not learn the ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution by a sufficient num- 
ber of States, until late in the summer of 1788, and 
did not name the day for the election of a president 
until the thirteenth of September, 

Three interesting days were then appointed—the 
“three Wednesdays,” as they were called. On the 
first Wednesday of January, 1789, the people were to 
elect presidential electors. On the first Wednesday 
of February, the electors of each State were to meet 
and choose a President and Vice-President. On the 
first Wednesday in March (which was the fourth), 
Congress was to meet in New York, count the electo- 
ral votes, and set the new government in motion. 

So the first presidential election took place at a 
very cold time of year. Mr. Madison, afterwards 
President, who was always fond of his joke, used to 
take much pleasure in telling his friends what a re- 
markably cold time they had at that winter election. 
He was running for Congress in Virginia against 
James Monroe, who was destined to succeed him in 
the presidency. 

The two candidates had a public discussion one 
Sunday afternoon in the open air, from the steps of 
a Lutheran church. 

It was not usual then to hold political meetings on 
Sunday; but the issues were deemed so important, 
and it was so hard to get the people together in the 
middle of winter, that it was thought proper to invite 
the congregation after church to listen to a political 
debate. 

A keen northeaster was blowing. When Mr. Madi- 
son mounted the steps, and addressed the people, he 
had to face as sharp a wind as ever blew in Virginia. 
It was so cold that one of the speaker’s ears was 
frozen, and so badly, too, that the ear showed some 
traces of it to his dying day. As Mr. Madison told 
the story, he would point to the marks upon his ear, 
as “the honorable scars he had borne from the battle- 
field.”” 

Out of the whole body of voters, it is questionable 
if a hundred would have cast their votes against Gen. 
Washington. 

As to the vice-presidency, nobody appears to have 
wanted the office very much. It was generally 
agreed that, since Virginia was to give a President, 
Massachusetts ought to furnish the Vice-President. 
The three candidates most spoken of were Samuel 





Adams, John Hancock, and John Adams. Governor 





Hancock was too proud to want the second place. 
Samuel Adams was not thought to be a hearty friend 
of the new government. 

The choice, therefore, fell upon John Adams, just 
home from England and Holland, where he had 
served his country with great ability. 

I believe his descendants to this day possess “the 
chain and medal of gold, of the value of thirteen 
hundred florins,” which were given him this year by 
their High Mightinesses, the chief magistrates of 
Holland. 

If there had been any doubt about his election, 
that doubt was dispelled by General Washington, 
who caused it to be made known to some of the elec- 
tors, that he himself approved and desired the elec- 
tion of John Adams. 

“Whoever may oecupy the first seat,” he wrote to 
Benjamin Lincoln, “1 shall be entirely satistied with 
that arrangement for filling the second office.” 

These words, or words like these, were intended to 
influence the minds of the electors. This we learn 
from another letter to Benjamin Lincoln, of the 
same month. 

“Some of those gentlemen (the electors) will have 
been advised that this measure (the election of Mr. 
Adams) would be entirely agreeable to me, and that 
I considered it the only certain way to prevent the 
election of an anti-federalist.”’ 

We see from this that Washington, at an important 
crisis, could be a politician, and use his personal in- 
fluence to carry a political point. No one will blame 
him. He was bound heart and soul to the success of 
this sublime experiment, and he was justified in using 
all honorable means to have the new government ad- 
ministered by its best friends. 

The elections duly occurred on the first Wednesday 
of January and the first Wednesday of February, 
The electoral votes were forwarded in sealed packets 
to New York, So far, all had gone according to the 
act of the old Congress, with order and punctuality. 

The first Wednesday of March arrived, the day on 
which the new Congress was appointed to meet. 
There was no quorum present of either House, and 
nothing could be done, except adjourn from day to 
day, and wait for the arrival of the tardy members, 

At that muddy season it was a week’s hard work to 
travel two hundred miles, and some of the members 
had to make their way from Georgia and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Day after day passed, and no more Senators came, 
and no great number of Representatives. Letters 
were ordered to be sent to the absentees urging their 
immediate attendance; but the whole month of 
March passed, and still there was no quorum of 
either House. 

It was rather aggravating, too, that members from 
the most distant States had arrived, while those from 
New Jersey lingered weeks and weeks. The reason 
was explained by Mr. Madison, in a letter to Gen, 
Washington of March nineteenth, and a very curious 
reason it was. The law, in New Jersey, having fixed 
no time for closing the polls, they were kept open in 
some of the counties three or four weeks, each party 
still hoping to get in more votes. 

“It seems uncertain,’ wrote Mr. Madisen, “when 
they would have been closed, if the Governor had 
not interposed by fixing ona day for receiving the 
returns.” 

At length, on the sixth of April, 1789, there was a 
quorum of both Houses. The first business was to 
open the packets containing the votes of the thirteen 
electoral celleges. 

The Senate having notified the House that they 
were ready to meet them fdr this purpose, the Repre- 
sentatives, headed by their speaker, walked to the 
Senate Chamber, and the votes were counted. 

For General Washington every elector had given 
his vote; but Mr, Adams was elected to the vice-pres- 
idency only by a plurality of thirty-four in sixty-nine. 

John Jay received nine votes; and the others were 
scattered among Samuel Huntington, John Hancock, 
Robert H. Harrison, George Clinton, John Rutledge, 
John Milton, James Armstrong, Edward Felfair and 
Benjamin Lincoln. 

What is fame! How well known were all these 
names in 1789! At present, some of them are so gen~ 
erally forgotten that it would be a good exercise for 
students to find out who they were, where they lived, 
and why they were thought of for the second office. 

When this great business had been done, and the 
result announced, Mr. Madison, a member of the 
House from Virginia, stood forth, and addressed the 
Senate in these words,— 

“Mr. President: I am directed by the House of 
Representatives to inform the Senate that the House 
have agreed that the notification of the election of 
the President and of the Vice-President of the United 
States should be made by such persons, and in such 
manner, as the Senate shall be pleased to direct.” 

He then withdrew, and the House returned to its 
own chamber. The Senate appointed Charles Thomp- 
son, the Secretary of the Continental Congress, to 
proceed to Mount Vernon and notify Gen. Washing- 
ton of his election, and Mr. Sylvanus Bowen to go to 
Quincy and notify Mr. Adams. 

Five weeks had passed, and the new government 
was still without a head. 

However impatient the people may have been, 
General Washington rejoiced to have another month 
of the beautiful spring weather at Mount Vernon. 
He had been looking forward with dread to this elec- 
tion for more than a year, without much hope of es- 
caping the ordeal to which his country was about to 
call him. 

I think he began his special preparation for the 
presidency in November, 1788, when he asked his 
friend, Gouverneur Morris, who was going abroad, 
to buy him a new watch. 

“I wish,” he wrote, “to havea good gold watch pro- 
cured for my own use; not a small, trifling, nor fini- 
cally ornamented one, but a watch well executed in 
point of workmanship, and of about the sizeand kind 
of that which was procured by Mr. Jefferson for Mr. 
Madison, which was large and flat.” He sent twenty- 
five guineas to pay for the new watch and key. 

The watch arrived in due time, and a very pretty 
watch it was, as you may see when you go to Phila- 
delphia, where it is preserved as a precious relic. by 
Mr. Bushrod Washington Adams. 

Charles Thompson was seven days in getting from 
New York to Mount Vernon. He arrived in the 
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morning while Gen. Washington was out on horse- 
back, making his usual daily visit to his farms. 

The General came in about the middle of the 
day, and received the summons so long expected, 
and so unwelcome. 

After spending some hours in conversation with 
Mr. Thompson, he mounted again towards even- 
ing, and took the road leading to the home of his 
mother, then past eighty, and who was suffering 










FIRST PRESII 
under such infirmities as made it certain that she 
could not long survive. 

Romantic accounts are given of their meeting 
and parting. The mother of Washington was a 
very plain-spoken lady, extremely illiterate, and 
not at all given to sentiment. No doubt, they 
met and parted as became them, and the Gerferal 
returned to Mount Vernon on the following after- 
noon. 

On the morning of April sixteenth, about ten 
o'clock, he left his beloved home, in company 
with Mr, Thompson and Col. Humphreys, feel- 
ing, as he said, more like a eulprit going to his 
trial, than like a victorious general called to the 
chief magistracy of a nation. 

What a journey it was!) At Alexandria, a pub- 
lic dinner was given him by his friends and 
neighbors, which touched him to the heart. 

At Baltimore, there was a public supper; and 
he was escorted out of town for seven miles by a 
cavalcade of gentlemen. 

On the frontiers of Pennsylvania, the governor 
met him with two companies of cavalry and 
many mounted citizens, who escorted him to 
Philadelphia. Washington could not but aban- 
don his carriage now, and mount the beautiful 
white horse provided for him. 

At Philadelphia, a splendid reception awaited 
him, the whole population joining in the welcome. 

At Trenton, on the Delaware, the beautiful 
scene occurred of the thirteen young girls 
wreathed with flowers, singing an ode, and strew- 
ing flowers in his path. 

New York outdid them all. <A splendid barge, 
manned by thirteen pilots all dressed in white, 
received him on board at Elizabethtown Point, 
where he was met by a committee of Congress 
and other official persons. 
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call him simply, the President of the United 
States. After much debate (a little warm, too, 
at times), Mr. Madison’s sensible opinion was 
adopted. 

April thirtieth was the day of the inauguration. 
At nine, there was public service in all the church- 
es of New York. At twelve, the procession 
moved. 

You have all seen the picture of the administer- 
ing of the oath from the balccny in front of the 
Senate Chamber, in view of a great concourse of 
people; Washington, clad in dark brown cloth 
from head to knee, of home manufacture, with 
white silk stockings, silver shoe-buckles, and 
steel-hilted sword, his hair powdered and 
worn in a bag behind. 





IENTIAL ELECTION, 


The Bible on which he took the oath is still 
in possession of St. John’s Lodge of Free Masons 
of the city of New York. JAMES PARTON. 

+e 

DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

After an unusually long life, the present British 
Parliament came to an end on the 23d of March. 
It was chosen in February, 1874, and has, there- 
fore, just entered upon its seventh vear. Had it | 
not been dissolved, it would have died a natural | 
death next autumn. 

The result of the elections by which it was 
chosen, six years ago, was a general surprise. 
The Liberals had held power in England, with 
but very brief periods of Tory rule at long inter- 
vals, for nearly thirty years; and Mr. Gladstone, 
the then Premier, was able to show a large reduc- 


ury. He therefore counted confidently on the 
election of a decided Liberal majority in the new 
*arliament. 

It turned out, however, that not only was the 
Liberal majority of the preceding Parliament 
wiped out, but that it was converted into a Tory 
majority of about sixty. The Gladstone Cabinet, 
of course, at once retired, and was succeeded by 
a Tory Cabinet, at the head of which was Glad- 
stone’s oldest and bitterest rival, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. 


the affairs of the British Empire, throughout the 
past six years. The Tory majority has steadily 
sustained it, and has even grown stronger from 
year to year. Three years ago the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Disraeli, gave up his seat in the House 
of Commons, and was elevated to the House of 
Lords, by the title of the Earl of Beaconsfield; 





As this barge, followed at a respectful distance 
by a sparkling fleet of boats, swept up the harbor, 
every vessel that lay at anchor was dressed in 
flags, except one, a Spanish man-of-war; but, 
just as the barge was passing her, the whole of 





but he has continued, all the same, the head of 
the Cabinet and of his party. 
The general election, which had not taken place 


ly contested one. The Tories are anxious to re- 


her rigging burst into flags and signals, as at a| tain power, and the Liberals are not less anxious 
. . | . 
display of fireworks, and she gave a salute of | to wrest it from them. 


thirteen guns. 
A carriage had been prepared to convey him 


The issues on which the parties are divided are 
very clearly defined. The main question sub- 


from the wharf to his house, but he preferred to | mitted to the people is, whether the foreign poli- 


walk. It was a matter of no small difficulty to 
make his way through the crowds of applauding 
citizens. He went to his own hired house, num- 
ber ten Cherry Street, and dined in the afternoon 
with Governor Clinton. 

This overwhelming reception did not deceive 
or elate him. He saw how much was expected 
of him, and he feared lest he might disappoint 
these high and sanguine hopes. 

There was more delay; for Congress could not 
agree by what title they ought to address the 
President. Mr. Adams and others thought that 
he should be styled His Highness the President 
of the United States and Protector of their Liber- 
ties. 

Mr. Madison and his friends said, No; let us 





cy of the Beaconsfield Cabinet shall be approved 
or condemned. 
| The Tories say that that policy has restored 
England’s influence and power in the counsels of 
Europe; has kept Russia from taking Constanti- 
nople; has established a strong defence of India 
| from Russian attack; has prevented Europe from 
| engaging in a general war; and has redounded to 
the glory of England as a great power. The Lib- 
| erals declare, on the other hand, that the foreign 
| policy of Lord Beaconsfield has been full of blun- 
| ders and costly mistakes; that it has imposed 
| grievous burdens upon England, and that it has 
| involved her in complications from which it will 
be difficult for her to escape. Meanwhile, they 
| Say, the Tories have greatly increased the burdens 


tion in taxation, and a large surplus in the treas- | 


This Cabinet has held the power and conducted | 


of taxation, and have neglected home affairs, 
which are sadly in arrears. 

Another question enters into the contest, on 
the subject of Ireland. The ‘Home Rule” party 
has grown formidable, and is making fierce de- 
mands upon the English for a separate Irish Par- 
liament. The famine has given emphasis to their 
cause. Now the Tories declare that, while they 
are ready to give all possible relief to Irish dis- 
tress, they will not budge an inch in the direction 
demanded by the Home Rulers. 

The Liberals are less firm on this point. Some 
of them advocate a radical change in the land 
laws, by which the Irish peasants may be enabled 
to become owners of the land; some are in favor 
of giving a hearing to the arguments of the Home 
Rulers; and a few Liberals go so far as to prom- 
ise that they will support Home Rule itself. 

It will be readily seen that both these questions 
are very important and exciting ones. The elec- 
tions will everywhere be fought with intense 
vigor; and their dssue is doubtful. 

If the Tories Win, Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
will, of course, @ontinue in power. If the Liber- 
als succeed, siberal cabinet will replace the 
present one, Pith either Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, of Lord Granville at its head. 

But which@fer way the election turns, the new 
Parliament @hich will meet in May) is not likely 
to be a long@ived one; for neither party is likely 
to have a #irge majority, and the Irish Home 
Rulers, wh@now number fifty-eight, and who are 
sure to magfe gains, will probabiy make it impos- 
sible for efher the Liberals or the Tories to hold 
















For the Companion. 


NIGHTFALL. 


All day we watched her pale sweet face 
Paler and sweeter grow, 
Till through the western windows shone 
The crimson sunset glow. 
We saw the crimson pale to gold, 
The gold to pearly gray, 
And soon the twilight shadows hid 
the last faint gleam of day. 
But o’er us in our silent room 
A darker night there fell,— 
A night so dark, no earthly dawn 
Its shadows could dispel. 
+o 
INCREASED PROSPERITY. 


A few months ago we called attention to the 
great change that had taken place within the last 
three years in the character of the foreign trade 
of the United States. Before the panic of 1873 
this country had usually imported goods from 
abroad, the value of which was very much great- 
er than that of the merchandise purchased of us 
by other countries. 

Sometimes the excess of imports was large, and 
sometimes comparatively small; but there was 
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| rarely a year in which the balance of trade was 


| 
} 


not in favor of foreign merchants. But lately the 
exports—or the purchases from us by foreign 
countries—have increased at an enormous rate, 
and at the same time the imports have diminished. 
The value of imports in 1878 was only two-thirds 
as large as it was in 1872, and the exports in- 
creased in the same time almost sixty per cent. 

But in 1879 there was a change, which still con- 
tinues. While the exports increased, the imports 
also began to increase very rapidly. The increase 
in that year was more than the decrease in the 
previous three years. When it is considered that 
the change did not begin with the year, but only 
after some months of it were gone, it will be seen 
that the incident is a very remarkable one. 

Indeed, its startling character is indicated by 
the fact that although the long season of depres- 
sion in trade had but lately ended, the imports in 
the month of December had never been exceeded 
but three times in one month in the history of the 
country. 

Now the returns for January are published, 
and it appears that the increase in the value of 
imports as compared with the same month in 
1879, is twenty-one and a half millions in amount, 
or sixty-five percent. The exports are also larger 
by seven millions, or twelve per cent. 

The gross value of the foreign trade in 1879, 
adding together imports and exports of both our 
own and foreign goods, was one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-nine millions. The corre- 
sponding value for the month of January of this 





when this article was written, is sure to be a hot- 


year was more than one hundred and twenty-two 
millions. If this rate should be carried through 

the year, the gross value of the trade would be 

| one thousand four hundred and sixty-four mil- 
lions, which is nearly two hundred millions more 

| than the largest amount yet recorded in any 
year. 

This isso great a country in the extent of its 
territory, and in the variety of the productions 
of its soil, that the foreign trade is not so good a 
test of our prosperity as it is of the prosperity of 
some other countries. Yet it is a matter of very 
great interest. It shows, among other things, 
how much the country produces in excess of our 
own wants, and how much we make other na- 
tions our creditors. It also teaches us how much 
our people use of articles which can be purchased 
on better terms abroad than at home. 

While it is not certain, when the foreign trade 
is small, that there is an absence of prosperity, 
we may be sure, when the trade is large, that the 
country is in a prosperous state. The evidence 
which is given in the monthly reports from Wash- 
ington is quite as conclusive as the proofs we 








can see all about us, that the era of hard times 
has passed away, and that better days are in store 
for our people. 








SHIRKING MATHEMATICS. 

There is a fashion in studies, as there is in cravats. 
At present, we are told, it is a fashion in some col- 
leges to neglect mathematical studies, on the plea 
that they are not suited to any but plodding and un- 
poetical minds. Men of genius, we have heard stu- 
dents say, do not study mathematics, but spend their 
strength upon languages and literature. 

“Look at Macaulay! Look at Charles Sumner!” 
we heard one of these young gentlemen exclaim the 
other day. 

We have often looked at them, and now we will 
look at them again. Macaulay, we confess, did not 
relish mathematics and science, when he was at the 
University of Cambridge. But against Macaulay the 
student, we adduce Macaulay the great man. His 
nephew tells us that, in after years, he was accus- 
tomed to express deep regret for his early repugnance 
to mathematics. Every close student of his works 
must feel that he would have been a greater author, 
if he had studied mathematics more faithfully in his 
youth. 

“I would not,” he once wrote, “give a half-penny 
to have been a senior-wrangler. But I often regret, 
and even acutely, my want of a senior-wrangler’s 
knowledge of physics and mathematics; and I regret 
still more some habits of mind which a senior- 
wrangler is pretty certain to possess.” 

He might have been alive and happy now if he had 
better understood the physical laws which he reck- 
lessly violated during the first thirty years of his life. 
He delights to tell of his college days, when he supped 
at midnight on milk punch and roast turkey, and 
sometimes sat by the fire until daylight streamed in 
at the windows. 

Aman pays for those college suppers after he is 
fifty. A very little knowledge of science would have 
prevented his doing such things. 

Charles Sumner’s case is not less interesting. Sum- 
ner did indeed neglect his mathematics when he was 
at Harvard University. After leaving college, he 
was so dissatisfied with his ignorance of the science, 
that he went to work and made up his deficiencies. 
He found, to his surprise, that mathematical studies 
were delightful. 

Most professors of our colleges would probably 
confirm Carlyle’s remark, that the best sign a young 
man usually gives of a superior mind is an aptitude 
for mathematics. 

The affectation of despising mathematics prevails 
to such an-extent in some colleges that ignorance of 
it is frequently boasted of as though it were a sign of 
superiority. There is a college in one of our North- 
ern States where, we are told, as many as sixty stu- 
dents shirk their mathematics on system. This is not 
creditable either to them or to the institution of 
which they are members. It is a confession of in- 
capacity. 


—* aa 


THE QUEEN OF ARKANSAS. 

The Western papers, a week or two ago, contained 
the pitiable story of a woman once well known in 
that part of the country as the “Queen of Arkansas.” 

Her father was a man of great wealth and political 
influence. His little daughter possessed exceptional 
beauty from her birth, and in her earliest childhood 
was accustomed to a kind of public flattery and hom- 
age which few American girls receive. 

She would be carried in her nurse’s arms to the 
dinner-table to hear her health drunk by the guests 
with all the honors, and to bow her thanks with a 
baby grace and self-possession which were pronounced 
charming. 

She rode beside her father in public processions; 
was taken by him to balls, to races, to the theatre, 
when she was a child, receiving the attention of crowds 
of gentlemen, as though she were a woman. 

He spared no cost nor pains to adorn her remark- 
able beauty. Her dresses were from Paris; her jew- 
els, when she appeared in Washington, outshone all 
others. 

When she reached womanhood, she had unnum- 
bered suitors. But the woman now lived only for 
adulation. Her appetite for public applause was as 
insatiate as that of any actress who treads the stage. 

She had worn out the capacity for love in incessant 
flirtations. She married a man whom she believed 
wealthy. He died leaving not a penny. Her father 
was dead. She continued her career of frantic fash 
ionable folly until all the large estate which he had 
left her was gone. 

Her beauty and social renown still attracted lovers. 
It was the season for the Mardi Gras is New Orleans. 
She had always reigned there a veritable queen. 
But she had now no money to go. 

“If you will marry me,” said one of her suitors, 
“you shall go to the carnival.” 

She accepted the offer, so maddened was she by 
the craving for excitement. This was four years ago, 
and the poor “Queen” is again a widow, and an ab- 
solute pauper, going about the streets of New Orleans 
with a basket, begging for crusts to keep her from 
starvation. 

Young girls who desire to make their whole lives a 
sacrifice to fashion, flirtation, and the craving for so- 
cial triumph, may never come to the wretched end of 
this woman. They may succeed in their ambition, 
may die in full possession of all that they sought; but 
the soul will be starved and dwarfed. One woman 
of this sort in New York, a year ago, left ten thou- 
sand dollars to be expended in a magnificent dress 
and coffin in which she should be buried. Another 
died while making out a list of all the fashionable 
people to whom notice of her death was to be sent, 
leaving out her own sister “because she was not in 
society.” 

The woman who goes out into dread eternity thus 
beggared in soul is amore pitiable spectacle than the 
poor discrowned “Queen,” carrying her basket from 
door to door. 

eee 


FIGURING WHILE PURSUING. 


An amusing illustration of the absence of mind be- 
gotten by absorption in study is furnished by an anec- 
dote of Andre Ampere, the electrician. 

One day in Paris, just as he was passing a cab-stand, 
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he desired to make a scientific calculation. Drawing 
a piece of chalk from his pocket, he began the calcu- 
lation on the back of a stationary cab. 

In the meanwhile, the cabman got a fare and drove 
off at the usual slow pace. The philosopher was so 
absorbed as not to be interrupted by the slowly- 
moving cab, and unconsciously trotted after it, pur- 
suing his calculation. 

The devotion of this enthusiast to science is also 
illustrated by another anecdote. While travelling 
in the south of France, as an inspector of schools, he 
was in such delicate health that his companion tried 
to avoid conversation on important subjects. Am- 
pere resisted the judicious kindness and, on being 
told that his health would not admit of such topics 
being introduced, exclaimed,— 

“My health! what does my health signify? There 
ought to be no consideration here, between us two, 
about anything but the eternal truths; about men 
and things which have been useful or hurtful to hu- 
manity!” 

—_——__+o>+—_____ 
A SPOILED MAN. 


Most of us know what a spoiled child is. In Europe 
there is a spoiled man. He has been indulged and 
pampered to such an extent that it costs eleven mil- 
lions of dollars a year to keep him in good humor. 

This spoiled man is the Sultan of Turkey. His 
house is defended by thirty great guns and a guard 
of three thousand men. His head-servant, or grand- 
marshal, has a salary of a hundred thousand dollars 
a year. Five secretaries are employed to save him 
the trouble of writing. Four chief chamberlains 
live with him, who, when they march in procession, 
carry a great bunch of keys on their backs. He has 
twenty-three aids-de-camp, all of whom are persons 
of much consequence. 

This spoiled man keeps five talkers to amuse him 
with anecdotes and gossip, gathered from all quarters 
of Constantinople by sixty spies. Five doctors live 
with him to take care of his health, and they are as- 
sisted by five apothecaries. Four Mahometan chap- 
lains attend to his spiritual interests. Five librarians 
nourish his intellect, and read the petitions that come 
in. 

There is an officer whose duty it is to go with this 
spoiled man when he takes a walk in the garden. A 
band of music and a company of singers are part of 
the spoiled man’s household. Five pianists give les- 
sons to his wives and children. The black eunuchs 
who wait upon the ladies of his household are one 
hundred and twenty in number. 

In the spoiled man’s kitchen there are three hun- 
dred cooks and turnspits; and the food prepared by 
them is served by two hundred waiters. 

In short, the servants of thisextremely spoiled man 
are about four thousand in number, very many of 
whom are personages of high rank who keep great 
numbers of servants for themselves. 

It costs, as we just said, eleven millions of dollars 
a year to keep house in this way, the most of which 
is earned by the hard labor of poor men and women; 
many of whom often go hungry that this spoiled 
man’s servants may have more money to waste. 

Spoiled children are very bad indeed, but, in all 
the world, there is no such terrible scourge as a 
spoiled man. 


+o. 

LEARNING TO SPEAK A LANGUAGE. 

Those who would learn a foreign language should 
associate with those who speak it. The reasonable- 
ness of this suggestion lies in the fact that it bids the 
learner follow the method of nature, which trains the 
ear to understand before it educates the tongue to 
speak a language. 

Hammerton, the artist and essayist, tells how he 
once received excellent advice as to learning French 
from Mohl, the distinguished Ovientalist. Calling at 
Mohl’s rooms, the artist carried on the conversation 
in English, as he spoke French imperfectly. The 
Orientalist, being a master of French, as he was of 
several European languages, asked his guest if he 
was making progress in French. 

Receiving an evasive answer, he asked Hammerton 
if he understood thorgughly French conversations 
when he overheard them. 

“Yes, every word,” replied the artist. 

“Very well,’ answered Mohl, “then rely upon it 
that you will soon speak fluently yourself. For, 
when the ear misses nothing, the tongue is sure to 
follow, but it always lags a little behind. For the 
present, you should listen attentively.’ 

When the ear can only catch about one word in 
three of a conversation in a foreign language, the 
tongue will not speak correctly more than one word 
in five. But it soon speaks fluently and correctly 
after the ear has learned to understand every word 
spoken by natives. 

a 
AN ARMY INCIDENT. 

The country had few more efficient servants, dur- 
ing the war, than the “unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung” mule. Occasionally he was self-willed and 
troublesome with his heels. But that was his em- 
phatic protest against the unsympathetic handling of 
white teamsters. 

A negro seldom had any trouble with a mule, owing 
toa mysterious affinity which adapted each to the 
other. Again and again we have seen a negro make 
one or more obstinate mules start that white drivers 
had exhausted in vain their patience and all their 
profanity upon. 

Though a grave animal, the mule was prolific of 
fun. At the most serious crisis he insisted on joking. 
An incident, illustrative of this peculiarity, occurred 
the morning on which Grant assaulted the works of 
Vicksburg. 

A regiment, lying on the exposed side of a hill, had 
fired away all of its cartridges. Two soldiers were 
detailed to bring a supply. They went to the ammu- 
nition wagon in the rear, and strapped two boxes of 
1000 58s” over the back of a mule. 

Starting for the front, one soldier led the mule 
while the other propelled him with a whip, from be- 
hind. Just beyond the breastworks, it was necessary 
to pass over a rise of ground which ran for a dozen 
rods in full view of the enemy, and then terminated 
in a hollow and safe place. 

The two soldiers and the mule emerged from the 
breastworks on arun. But when on the top of the 





rise, and not a hundred yards from the enemy’s fort, 


the mule stopped, threw out his heels, and stood 
stock-still. 

The soldiers persuaded with whoops and blows. 
They pulled and pushed; but the beast fixed himself 
to that spot as coolly as if it had been his favorite 
baiting-place. 

Perhaps an inveterate humorist, such as Theodore 
Hook, would have taken in the fun of the scene. 
The soldiers didn’t; for bullets were whizzing about 
their ears. They couldn’t run, for the cartridges 
were needed. 


Screaming, one tugged at the bridle, while the other 
pounded the flanks. Suddenly, the bridle slipped 
over the mule’s head, and with a toss of his heels, the 
animal started on a gallop and ran right into the regi- 
ment. He was caught, unloaded, and tied to a bush. 

When the regiment fell back, he was left standing 
as an out-post, and fell into the hands of the enemy. 


a 
CRUEL. 


Mr. Froude, the historian, mentions a personal ex- 
perience received during a visit to South Africa, 
which deeply impressed him. I was travelling, he 
says, through the upper part of Natal. I had a black 
servant and a white servant with me. The black 
was by far the best of the two; he was honest, steady, 
sensible, and thoroughly to be relied on. 


One day he was taken ill, and I had to give him a 
strong dose of calomel. We generally slept, all three 
of us, in a tent together; but that evening we came 
yar hotel, and I asked the landlady to give the man 
a bec 

She said sharply that she had no beds for black 
fellows; and I found afterward that the colonists in 
the interior will never allow a native to sleep under 
the same roof with them. 

I said that she must make an exception for once, 
as the man was seriously unwell, and might die if he 
was exposed to cold. 

' “Let him die, then,” she said; “he shall not sleep 
1ere.’ 

The sequel of the story was curious. In my dilem- 
ma I wandered into the kitchen, where I found a 
Burmese acting as cook. 

The Burmese being 2 Mohammedan with straight 
hair, and olive-complexioned instead of black, was 
allowed to be a human being, and to live in the 
house. He looked good-natured, so I told him my 
difficulty. 

“Well,” he said, “it isa hard case. Tama married 
man; but if my missus does not object, he may turn in 
with us.’ 

+o 


A KING’S WIT. 
The late Victor Emmanuel, hing of Italy, was a 
good-natured man, and quite apt in his retorts. The 
following are specimens of his wit: 


When the King (Victor Emmanuel) went to hear 
service in the Cathedral of Pisa, one day, with all his 
court, and a following of citizens which numbered 
some thousands, he found the great entrance closed 
against him. 

Some one proposed forcing the door, and the indig- 
nant people only wanted the slightest assent to give 
expression to their feelings by some overt act against 
the priestly authority. But the King, seeing a side- 
door open, said, smiling,— 

“Let us pass in here, my friends; it is a narrow way 
that leads to paradise. » 

Very soon after, the same thing happened at Bo- 
logna. The King, on visiting the Duomo, was re- 
ceived by one or two inferior clergy at a side-en- 
trance. 

Great indignation was expressed by the citizens, so 
much so that the bishop was somewhat alarmed, and 
came to apologize to the King, excusing his absence 
on the plea of illness. The King replied,— 

“You were quite right not to inconvenience your- 
self, my lord. I do not go to church to visit priests, 
but to worship God.” 


4 p—_— 


CATCHING RAIN. 

The principle of the rain-gauge is that a vessel in 
an open space will catch as much rain as would other- 
wise have sunk into the ground on the space the 
gauge occupies. But it is a matter of some conse- 
quence as to where the gauge is placed. 


It might be apes of no importance whether it 
were on the top of the house or in the garden close 
by; and yet, strange to say, a gauge in the garden near 
Westminster Abbey caught twenty-three inches of 
rain in the course of the year, while one on the roof 
of a house caught only eighteen inches, and one on 
the top of the Abbey caught only twelve inches. 

The fact is, rain forms at a low elevation—much 
lower than is generally supposed; or, if not actually 
formed at a very low elevation, it increases the size 
of the drops which come from higher levels. 

Thus, while Mr. Glaisher was descending in a bal- 
loon, he passed through dry and then through a wet 
fog, where the drops of rain were exceedingly fine, 
covering his note-book like pins’ points. These in- 
creased in size on approaching the earth, and more 
rapidly when very near the earth. 





——___<@p—__—. 
RUINED BY HIS FATHER. 


William E. Dodge, the New York merchant and 
philanthropist, not long ago, gave the following illus- 
tration of a father’s wilful obtuseness or thoughtless- 
ness. 


A prominent New York merchant, originally an 
Englishman, never sat down to table without his 
wine and brandy, and his three sons, in consequence, 
all grew up drunkards. One became so abandoned 
that his father cast him out of the house. At last 
some temperance people brought about his reforma- 
tion, and he went to see his father on New Year’s 
day. The old gentleman said,— 

“My son, I’m delighted to see you again. 
you’ve reformed.” 

Thoughtlessly he said, | “Let’s drink to your better 
life one glass of sherry.’ 

The young man hesitated a moment, and then 
thought he would just drink one glass. The old appe- 
tite revived, and that night his father found him 
dead-drunk in his stable. 


I’m glad 


—__—___<+o+—___—__ 


INVOLUNTARY LAUGHTER. 

Some time ago, the spectators at a murder-trial 
were horrified to see the prisoner receive his sen- 
tence of death with laughter. It may have been that 
the laughter was involuntary, and the hysterical ex- 
pression of deep emotion. Perhaps the following 
anecdote may throw light on the singular spectacle: 


The students of a theological school in England 
were once assembled to pray for the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the institution, who was dangerously ill. 
servant entering the room, announce suddenly that 
the lady was dead. The effect of this intelligence, 
so a conveyed, was that all the students with 
one accord burst intoa laugh. They were ashamed 
of their apparent want of feeling afterwards, but at 
the time they could not possibly have helped this 
hysterical effusion. 
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The Literary Revolution. 
Volunteers. 


Our Friends know how, like “leaven,” our books work when they get into a neighborhood. 
sample of “Universal Knowledge” 


the sight of one to sella hundred. 
week. 





In one cas 


It got into a large manufacturing house, and **took” 


invariably become our friends, and volunteer to work for the Revolution. 


It is common for 
ctually sold 4,000 voluines within a 
“small-pox” ever did! Our customers 





more rapidly than 


Our Catalogue, handed to an acquaintance by one who knows our books or Knows us, with one good word of 


commendation, will be of real and probably of great service to the “revolution.” 


extra catalogue make such use of it? 


Remarkable Progress. 
press was sufficient for its needs. 
hou 
presses twelve hours a da 
continued labor, we have z 
twenty-four hours six days in the week. 


J 
Type-Setting by Steam. 
at work which have set the type in our 
Magazine. 
six of these machines already, and more are building. 
man, and none was ever more completely successful. 








“Acme Libraries’ 


Three Great Books 
Three Great Offers 


ean, 
have propagated slanderous report 
the mistake of opposing their own 
their aid. The best men of this ¢ 
terest also, as it vastly iner 







met has been “ine redulity,’ 


Words of Christ’”’ complete for fifty cents, 


Jt has not been commonly known that type is now set 
uted by, machiner v. 
ria * 
With their aid one man does the work of five by the old hand process. 


Will not every friend who receives an 


We will gladly send any quantity for wise distribution, 


The success of this movement continues to be without parallel in 
literary history. 
To-day our facilities, equalled in extent by only a few of the old millionaire publishing 
, are taxed to the uttermost, but cannot meet the demands for our books. 

ecently extending the time to fourteen hours; 
eady started two sets of hands, and the ma vehinery , Which never tires, will run the entire 


But little more than a year ago one large printing 


For weeks we have been running our 
as one set of hands cannot long endure such 


and distrib- 
ing sight to see the machines 
“Classics,” and The Library 
One office at work for us has twenty- 


It is a very inter 








‘History,’ “Biography, 


Probably no invention ever more severely taxed the ingenuity of 


‘TO Readers of this Paper. 


The old millionaire publishing houses, whose monopolies and power we are breaking, of course fight us as best they 
Many newspapers under their power and influence have refused us the use even of their advertising columns, and 
The many thousand booksellers and agents of the country have commonly made 

t is the people’s, interest, and we have sold books in spite of them, instead of by 
. however, are learning and: 
es the sale of books, and our “Terms to Clubs” afford abundant profit to the book- 
seller who has $100 and a proportions ute amount of brains to invest. 





-cepting the fact that the “revolution” is in their in- 


The greatest enemy which the revolution has thus far 


Some clergymen have thought we meant a “practical joke” by offering Geikie’s “Life and 
Good people commonly have thought books could not be made so cheap, It 


is a simple fact that thus far it has cost us about as much to advertise our books and convince people that we are really 


telling the truth about them, 
tax for advertising, 
object of demonstrating to the readers 
making further advertising unneces 
by every intelligent owner of 50 cents, 
quality of paper, printing, binding, and illustration. 


First Offer. 
Second Offer. 






» Wee 


as it has cost to manufacture the books themselves. 
it would be possible for us to make prices even less than we have 


Either of the three books will be sent by mail on receipt of price 
found satisfactory, may be returned, at once, and the price will be immediately refunded. 
To any reader of this paper who will cut out and return this slip within one week from 


If it were not for this immense 
done. With the special 


this paper the great things which are being done for lovers of good books, and 
escribe below three great books, one or more of which is sure to be wanted 
They fairly represent our large and rapidly-growing list of Standard Books, in 


and postage, and if not 


the time he receives it, with the sum of $1.50, we will send the three books by mail free of 
pos and either or all may be returned at once if not satisfactory, and the price will be refunded, 


Third Offer. 





tohim one book ext 


for his trouble. 
will be refunded, 


Any reader of this paper who will take the trouble to show this advertisement to his ne igh- 
bors, and influence them to unite with him and order, 
ceives the paper, of the three books, to the value of $5.00, we will send the books free of postage or expr 


within one week from the time he re 
sage, and se nd 





Any or all of the books may be returned if not satisfactory, and the money 
This slip must be cut out and returned with the order, to secure these terms, 


The Editors and Publishers eran ns od know well both us and our books, that they are all 


ve represent them, and that we do all we agree to do. 


If you in+ 


quire of your neighbors, you will probably find some iG have already dealt with us, for our customers are now found 


in almost every village in the United States and Canada. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 


“Profoundly interesting—mary ellously cheap." 
t is fascinating reading.”’— Boston € ‘ommonwealth. 
“The best of all the lives of Christ 





Literary World, 
“Itisa work of profound learning.” 
“Simply indispensable to students of gospel histor: 





Br 
“A work of gigantic industry, of the highest literary rank, and breathing the spirit of true 


Delitz sch, the Commentator. 


Price reduced from $8 to a 
postage, 8 cents. 
Albany Evening Times. 


a marvel of cheapness.”’— 
“A great and noble work, rich in information, elegant and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” 


beautiful brevier type, neat, strong cloth binding; 


Portland Christian Mirror. 
'—London 


— Archbishop of, York. 


ritish Quarterly Review 


faith in Christ.”—Dr, 


tseems to me among books a pearl of great price, and a man might well sell a thousand others to become posses- 


sor of this one.””—Jlarriet Beecher Stowe. 
“Will last when we have all passed away 
“The most interesting book we have ever 1 
“The best book that has ever appeared on the subject.” 








“A more thorough, careful and e xhaustive work we have never read,” 


“Dr, Geikie’s book is admirable.”’"—arper’s rages ine, 
“A neat volume, good cnough type, handsomely 


Acme Library 


Twelve standard books, at one time published at $1.25 each, now issued in one volume, 


cloth-bound, for 50 cents, postage 8 cents, containing: 


is by far the best.’”’- 
ead on the subject.” 





pound.” 
“It is amazingly cheap, and far the best lite of our Lord.”—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


“ Frederick the Great,” by Macaulay; 


Rev.C. 1. Spurgeon. 


-’— Churchman, New York. 
—The Homilist. 
—Baptist Magazine. 


-Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


of Biography. 


be autiful brevier type, ones 






t “Robe rt Burns, * by Car 
lyle; “Mahomet,” by Gibbon; ‘Martin Luther,” by Chevalier Bunsen; ‘Mary Queen of Scots by L Bn Be oa 
“Joan of Are,” by Michelet; “Hannibal,” by Thomas Arnold; sar,”’ by Liddell; **Cromwell,” by L aumartine; ‘*Wil- 


liam Pitt,” by Macaulay; “Columbus,” by Lamartine; 


The Book 


“Vittoria 





‘olonna,” by Trollope. 


of Fables. 


ZEsop’s Fables, complete, with text based upon Croxall, La Fontaine, and L’Estrange, with copious additions from 


other modern authors, profusely illustrated by Ernest Griset, 


Ready March 10, 
Our new edition of the F 


‘ables of Esop we think will be found, for reading or reference, the best ever issu 


About 400 pp., cloth; price 50 cents; postage 8 cents, 


ed. It 





contains about twice as many of the fables attributed to Hsop as the edition we have hitherto publishe dl, with nearly as 


many more of later date. 


The type is a large long primer of a beautiful face, and the illustrations, nearly forty in num- 


ber, are by the best artist who has ever pictured the wit and wisdom of the antique satirist. 


VERDICT OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


One of Many. 
low prices, 
. Country Parson’s Opinion, 
cheap. 
Henry, N.Y. 

The Important Problem. 


n Relative? 


gone ?—B. F. Congdon, Randolph, N. Y. 
Reliable—Too Strange ‘a be True! 

knowledge. 

actual fact, and the books are well printed and bound. 


The American Book Exchange is reliable. 
It is alinost too strange to believe that standard books should be published 
We unhesitatingly endorse the 


It hardly seems possible, and yet this book is one of many which are published by this house at 
It is a marvel in book-making.— Telegraph, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

I bid you Gi d-speed in the worthy enterprise of og “ong ns good literature and 
We country parsons can now fill our shelves with good books at small cost. 


~Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, Port 


The American Book Exchange is solving the important problem of furnishing 
good ane standard books at piices within the reach of all persons of moderate incomes. 


Chicago Evening Journal. 


Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune, which you are spending in p ublishing 
books tor the people at nominal ig es? Ifso, l admire your taste, 


But won’t the old line publishers be glad when it is 


This we say from actual 
at so low a price, but it is an 
American Book Exchange, and 





comme - its course in bringing the best literature within the reach of all classes of people.—The Central Baptist, St. 


Louis, Me 
can’t Lend Ours! 
work. Send and get it: 
tditor of the Tribune. 
wrote in iny first communication, 
which [ sent. 
wares among mv acquaintances, 
“Wring Your Neck.” 
general book men. 
Chambers’s English Literature. 
reader, it is so comprehensive and reliable as to com1 
Has the merit of compactness, portability, and inex} 
largest nor the paper of the thickest; 
than made up by the amazing cheapness of the work. 









To our friends of literary tastes we would say: 
we can’t lend ours,— State Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dear Sir,—I desire with shame and confusion of face to take it all back, i. e., 
Since mailing I have received from the American Book Exchange the volume for 
I now regard Mr. Alden as a benefactor, and sl all endeavor to disseminate the knowledge of him and his 
Penitentially yours, C. 17. Eordman, St. Paul, Minn. 
You are making a first-class name for vourself 
Thev w_uld. if they could, wring your neck if they dare. 


Your lives will be intolerable without this 


what I 


and house in this city outside of the 
J. H. Bently, Chicago, 1uU. 


So popular and descriptive in character as to interest the most unscholarly 

and the respect of the most accomplished student of our literature, 
nsiveness. 
but what de fie jencies exist in these respects—and they 


Of course to meet these ends the type cannot be of the 
are not material—are more 





The American Book Exchange deserves credit for the part it is 


taking in popularizing standard literature.— Christian Union, N. Y. 


OTHER STANDARD BOOKS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 20 vols., $10. 

Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols 2.50. 

Macaulay’s History of England, ols., $1.2 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of E nglish Literature, of vols., 

Knight’s Popular History of England, 4 vols.. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1. SD. 

Milton’s C omplete Poetical Works, 50 cents. 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents, 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 50 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale, 35 cents, 

Adventures of Don Quixote, illustrated, 50 cents. 

Arabian, Nights, illustrated, 50 cents. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, a 50 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated, 50 c 

— Munchausen and Gulliver a ,— illustrated, 50 
cent: 

Stories ‘and Ballads for Young Folks, by E. T. Alden, illus- 
trated, $1. 

Acme Library of Modern Classics, 50 cents. 

American Patriotism, 5 cents. 

Taine’s History of English L iterature, 75 cents. 

Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 





$2. 


Remit by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or by express. 


stamps. Address 





Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 35 cents, 

Savings Wise and Otherwise, by author of Sparrow-Grass 
Papers, 50 cents, 

Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works, 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 

Cruden’s Concordance, unal 

Rollin’s Ancient History, $2 2! 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Vibe , illustrated, $1. 

Works of Flavius Josephus, 

Comie gaa of the United States, Hopkins, illustrated, 
50 cents. 

Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents. 

Health for Women, Dr. Geo, H. Taylor, 50 cents, 

The Library Magazine, 10 cents a number, $1 a year. 

The Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 

Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 





75 cents, 
Literatare, 2 vols., $2. 
ridged, § 





Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, postage 
ext Most of the books are also published in fine edi- 
tions and fine bindings, at higher prices. 
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Complete Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
will be sent free on request. 


Fractions of one dollar may be sent in postage 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 


P. O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B, ALDEN, Manager. 


Tribune Building, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


“MAY I NOT BE BLIND.” 


I hear the rustle of the dead old leaves, 
That late erewhiles a gorgeous picture made, 

And Fancy from these wind-tossed waifs enweaves 
The passing thoughts that come with pain allayed, 


ower the view 
r surround; 
ne 


ships abound,— 


How beautiful from my hig 
Of pleasant towns, the ci 

And could I see the ocean’s 
The pictured bay wher 











Yea, all the sails that come from o’er the sea 
And through the harbor their Silent way 

Passing my shaded roorn igingly 
I sit and wait, what jx vould stay! 


mn 









{ hear the city’s noise « rand strife, 
The busy venders crying in the street, 
The playing childven with whose maimed life 
A crutch doth move amid their laughter sweet. 


Oft melody of organ tones I hear 

Where streets are congregate with merry boys, - 
And memory attunes the heart with dear 

Familiar airs, and glad the fun enjoys. 


I know the chapel at the eventide 
Is beautiful with stained window pane 
And marble tloor, and where [ near abide 
Come floating vesper hymns with sweet refrain, 


When forth | go as seeing not, and one 
Doth take my hand and lead the way so kind, 
I feel the salt air ’gainst my cheek,—the sun, 
And pray, Dear Lord, may I be never blind,” 


For all that’s beautiful of sun and shine, 
Yea, all that’s fairest on this goodly earth, 

I feel the rapture which that love divine 
Made gift of sight not rare but rarest worth! 

MARIE 











Carney Hospital. ALLYNE. 
bh ad 
For the Companion. 
THE GENTLE FACE OF WAR. 
During our civil war, the depot of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad in Philadelphia was the fre- 
quent stopping-place for a few moments of regi- 
ments South, of of 
wounded men on their way home. 


going and large bodies 

A good woman who lived near, whenever she 
heard of such an arrival, was inthe habit of mak- 
ing a pot of coffee, and taking it to the tired and 
wounded men. Some of her neighbors joined 
her in this good work. 

After a few weeks, other persons, finding how 
grateful this simple refreshment was to the sol- 
diers, asked leave to contribute to it. Then a 
mechanic who owned an enormous cooper-shop 
near the depot offered it for their use. 

The kindly work grew. Money camein. Will- 
ing hands were ready. In the vacant shop great 
tables always stood laden with plates, cups, ete ; 
stoves with fires always burning were in the ad- 
joining kitchen, and great stores of cold meats 
and bread were kept at hand for immediate use. 

A cannon was fired ten minutes before a regi- 
ment arrived, when the full of the 
wounded and rolled into the ‘station, not 
only a comfortable meal awaited them, but there 
was a temporary hospital ready, and doctors, and 
tender motherly women to dress their wounds. 

“Nobody asked me,” said a Southern soldier, 
“if Twas a rebel. Nobody seemed to care for 
anything but that F was suffering. Thad lost my 
arm, and I was on my way to prison. But when 
I said good-bye to these women, I almost forgave 
the North.” 

The death of one of these good doctors a week 
recalled these facts. He had 
charge of several large hospitals in which were 
men from both armies. 


and 


cars 


sick 


or two ago has 
On every Sunday, differ- 
ent clergymen of the city came to preach, some 
of whom were thouglitless enough to take advan- 
age of that occasion to try to convert the rebels 
to patriotism. ‘The doctor interfered. 

“This is not the place for politics,’’ he said. 
“These wounded and dying men need Christ and 
Him crucified now, 
tlemen.” 

On one Sunday the venerable Bishop Potter, 
who was very much beloved by the soldiers and 
prisoners, preached a sermon which drew tears 
from many of these rough men, One who, it is 
stated, was an old man of great learning, had be- 
come an infidel, and had drawn many others into 
skepticism. He heard, and with God's help was 
brought to see the truth. A few days later, 
knowing that he had but a few days to live, he 
sent for the bishop and told him what he owed to 
him in the sermon he had heard. Soon after he 
folded his hands, and repeated in a clear but fee- 
ble voice a hymn which his mother had taught 
him fifty years before: 


This, and nothing else, gen- 


“Not in my innocence I trust, 
1 bow before Thee in the dust 
Through my Saviour’s blood alone 
1 look for merey at Thy throne,” 


He died that night. 
+e 
TAMED BY A CHILD. 

Wicked and savage natures are best subdued 
by unconscious intluences. There is nothing in 
against a little child’s 
gentleness, or prompts them to resist it, for it is 
unintentional and artless 


them that forearms them 


\ Detroit paper gives 
the following instance 


In the paint-shop of the Michigan State Prison 
isa man called Jim, doing a life sentence. Up 
to last spring he was regarded as a desperate, 
dangerous man, ready for rebellion at any 
hour. He planned a general outbreak, and was 
“given away’ by one of the conspirators. He 
plotted a general mutiny, or rebellion, and was 
again betraved 





He then kept his own counsel, and while never 
refusing to obey orders, he obeyed them like a 
man who only wanted backing to make him re- 
fuse. 

One day in June, a party of strangers came to 
visit the institution. One was an old gentleman, 
the others ladies, and two of the ladies had smal! 
children. 

The guide took one of the children on his arm, 
and the other walked until the party began climb- 
ing stairs. Jim was working near by, sulky and 
morose as ever, when the guide said,— 

“Jim, won't you help this little girl up stairs?’ 

The convict hesitated, a scowl on his face, and 
the little girl held out her hands to him and said,— 

“If vou will, I guess I'll kiss you!” 

His scowl banished in an instant, and he lifted 
the child as tenderly as a father. Half-way up 
the stairs she kissed him. At the head of the 
stairs she said,— 

‘‘Now, you've got to kiss me, too!” 

He blushed like a woman, looked into her inno- 
cent face and then kissed her cheek, and before 
he reached the foot of the stairs again he had 
tears in his eyes. Ever since that day he has 
been a changed man, and no one in the place 
gives less trouble. 

Maybe in his far-away Western home he has a 
little Katie of his own. No one knows, for he 
never reveals his inner life, but the change so 
quickly wrought by a child proves that he has a 
heart, and gives hope that he may forsake his 
evil ways. 

+o 
THE PAUSE IN READING. 

During the last ten years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of professional 
readers. - The fact might suggest to an unobsery- 
ing person that we are a nation of good readers, 
from whom the best have been called to delight 
the public ear. But the suggestion is not sup- 
ported by the facts. In spite of schools of elocu- 
tion and of common schools, too, it is difficult to 
find in private life a person who can read so as to 
please and instruct a family group. Perhaps the 
following dialogues translated for the Companion, 
from the French, may point out one cause of bad 
reading: 

A young man presented himself one day in the 
oftice of Mr. Samson, saying that he wished to be 
instructed in elocution, and the following conver- 
sation ensued, 

“You wish to take lessons in reading?” 

“¥oa, cir.” 

‘Have you practised reading aloud?” 

“Yes, sir; I have read many of the scenes in 
Shakespeare.” 

“Before people?” 

“Ten” 

‘Successfully?’ 

‘Veg,’ 

‘Well, take this book and read the fable of the 
Oak and the Reed.”’ 
The pupil began. 

reed’’— 

“That will do. You do not know how to read.”’ 

“IT suppose not, as I came here to take lessons. 
But how you can judge from one line’’— 

“Well, begin again.” 

The young man read as before, ‘‘An oak one 
day, said to a reed.” 

“I saw it before. You cannot read.”’ 

“But’— 

‘But, yes. Does an adverb belong to a verb, 
or to a substantive? ‘One day’ is here adverbial, 
and should be joined to ‘said.’ You should read, 
‘An oak (comma) one day said to a reed.’ ”’ 

“That is true!’ exclaimed the young man, 
somewhat taken by surprise. 

“One of the most important points in reading 
is punctuation.” 

‘How! punctuation in reading, how can that 
be?”’ 

“By the pause. The pause is to the ear what 
the punctuation marks are to the eye. They do 
not, however, always coincide. The pause is also 
sometimes lighter than such as would be indi- 
cated by a comma, but by it a sentence is so ar- 
ranged that the words which belong to each other 
are brought together, and those which do not be- 
long to each other are separated. 

“One of the first elements of good reading, 
therefore, is attention to the pause. When due 
attention is not given to this, the emphasis is lia- 
ble to be misplaced and the sense obscured.”’ 


‘‘An oak one day, said to a 


+o 
WHAT IS NERVE? 

What constitutes nerve? It is not presence of 
mind, nor pluck, nor being cool in an emergency, 
but something back of these. The Detroit Free 
Press illustrates its nature by several illustrations 
from the career of John Melrose, a trooper in the 
Sixth Michigan Cavalry: 

He was an under-sized, quiet-spoken man, and 
he had that wonderful nerve which not three other 
men in the whole brigade possessed. 

While acting as a scout in the Shenandoah 
Valley, he was one day eating dinner at a farm- 
house, when in walked seven Confederate soldiers. 

They knew him fora Union scout, and he knew 
them for Confederates. 

A brave man would have made a rush, or had 
a fight. 

Melrose simply looked up as they filed in, 
smiled, and called out,— 

“Say, old woman, put on more dinner here, 
and we'll have a square meal together!” 

“You are my prisoner!’’ said the Confederate 
sergeant. 

“Yes, I know it, but I'll pay for a dinner for 
you and your men just the same! Sit right down 
and make yourselves at home.’’ 

His nerve upset the soldiers, and after a moment 
they took seats at the table, forming a complete 
circle around the board. As soon as they began 
to eat, he began to think of escape. It was sum- 
mer, and the window behind him and ten feet 
away was open. If he stood up, all eyes would 
be fixed on him, and any excuse to leave the room 
was not to be thought of. 

The meal was about half-finished, and captors 
and captive were chatting away, when Melrose 
suddenly flung himself backward, upset his chair, 
and beunded through the window. 

The soldiers ran out and fired at and pursued 
him, but he made good his escape 

In the Luray Valley, just before the affair 
known as Woodstock races, Melrose and his com- 
panion fell out of ranks to forage. 





After securing a supply of meat, they pushed 
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on after the column, and were riding at a gallop 
when five bushwhackers, well mounted, came out 
of the cross-road about twenty rods ahead of 
them. 

**We are dead men!”’ said the scout’s compan- 
ion as they came to a halt. 

Looking back, they saw four more bushwhack- 
ers climbing the fence to take position on the high- 
way. Melrose calinly viewed their situation, and 
finally said,— 

“We will charge them! Fall in behind me 
and there will be less danger. Draw your sabre 
and strike hard.’’ 

The other dared not try it, though he was a 
brave man. He therefore kept his place as the 
scout dashed forward. Melrose rode straight at 
the men with drawn sabre, and the volley they 
fired went over him. He struck the line, sabred 
aman as he passed, and soon rejoined the col- 
umn. His companion was never heard of again, 
probably being murdered in cold blood. 

He was one day scouting up the valley, having 
on a mixed uniform, when he suddenly came upon 
two ferocious-looking guerillas while crossing a 
thick wood, 

‘They were seated on a log, backs to him, but at 
the sound of his step, they sprang up and covered 
him with their carbines. 

It would have been bold to bolt and take the 
chances of being hit. 

Melrose never slackened his pace nor changed 
countenance, but walked directly up to the men, 
and quietly said,— 

“I’ve got news for the colonel, and I want you 
both to go along and show me the way.” 

‘Who said so?” asked one of the men. 

“If I miss the way, there’ll be a row, for this is 
important news,’’ he answered. 

*“Who be you?” 

“Come along and ask the colonel.” 

“Well, we aint going to tramp clear up thar. 
You go down to the road, foller it for a mile, and 
when you come to the old log-stable on the right, 
turn into the blind road.” 

“Why can’t one of you come along?” 

“Oh, you can’t miss the way. We are watch- 
ing here for game.”’ 

Melrose slouched off in a lazy, tired manner. 
He had got about fifty feet when he heard them 
cock their guns. He did not turn his head nor 
quicken his pace. 

“He's a Yank! Shoot him!” called one of the 
men; but the scout walked on. 

They were trying him; but he had the nerve of 
a Napoleon, and he kept his leisurely pace until 
well away from their neighborhood. 


+e — 
For the Companion. 


JACK. 
A ragged hat and a mended jacket, 
A shout, a whistle, a noisy racket, 
A rough brown hand and a heart most tender, 
And wherever he is, I’ve a brave defender. 


O Jack, my jewel, my own, my brother, 

There never, never was such another! 

For boys are many and brothers are plenty, 

But I would not give up my Jack for twenty. 

He does not coax me,—he does not pet me, 

And I never kiss him, for—he won’t let me; 

But if I’m afraid, ah, his strong arm holds me 

Close to his side, and he never scolds me! 

What care I for the bramble hedges, 

The muddy roads and the tangled sedges, 

Or rain or snow ?—if we’re but together, 

Always for me it is sunny weather! 

O Jack, my comrade, my boy, my treasure, 

My partner in each grief and pleasure, 

There is none on earth I would place above him, 

But he does not dream of how much I love him! 
MARY AINGE De VERE. 


+r - ————— 
FUN FOR THE APOTHECARIES. 
The Reading (Pa.) Eagle has collected the fol- 
lowing drug-store curiosities—no queerer, proba- 
bly, than could be reported from almost any 
apothecary shop: 


A man stepped into a Reading drug-store and 
said to the clerk, with the confident air of one 
who knew exactly what he wanted,— 

“Got any roach powder?’ ‘Oh yes,’”’ was the 
bland reply. The apothecary threw open a glass 
case, and immediately placed upon the counter in 
front of his customer a bottle of ‘‘Sure Death to 
Cockroaches.” 

‘Tell me how it works.’’ ‘Certainly; you 
take a pinch of the powder between thumb and 
finger, hold it down near the crevice and give it 
a puff—so; it'll be sure to kill ’em.”’ 

“Kill ’em! Heavens! The powder's for my 
old woman. Kill ’em! Not much!’ and the 
man shook his head. 

Inquiry developed the fact that it was Rochelle, 
not roach powder, that had been recommended 
for the ‘‘old woman,”’ and the correct article was 
soon supplied. 

An Eagle reporter, hearing of this adventure, 
asked the druggist if many such cases, resulting 
from ignorance or carelessness, came under his 
notice. 

“They occur frequently,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘and 
are not only confusing, but superlatively ridicu- 
lous. What would you say to this, for instance?’ 
Here was displayed a number of the orders that 
had been received from various customers, 
among them the following: ‘‘Pleas giv the barer 
5 sents worth of onika’’ (arnica). “Send me to 
pondes of lickrich.”” “I want 1-4 lb. Grimita 
tar’ (cream of tartar). ‘Send me some Maganie- 
sha for a fisig.”’ 

The writers generally seem to think they must 
carefully state the purpose to which they propose 
applying the articles sent for. 

One writes for ‘“‘Ten cents of cologne to smell 
a trunk with;’’ another for ‘‘two coughing sticks 
of candy.” 


+o 
VALUE OF SUNLIGHT. 

Dr. Richardson, a London physician of author- 
ity in sanitary matters, says that no house is so 
likely to be unhealthy as a dark and gloomy 
house: 

In a dark and gloomy house you can never see 
the dirt that pollutes it. Dirt accumulates on 
dirt, and the mind soon learns to apologize for 
this condition because gloom conceals it. 

Flowers will not healthily bloom in a dark 
house, and flowers are, as a rule, good indices. 
We put the flowers in our windows that they may 
see the light. 

Are not our children worth many flowers? 
They are the choicest of flowers. 

Then again light is necessary in order that the 
animal spirits may be kept refreshed and invig- 
orated. 








No one is truly happy who in waking hours is 
in a gloomy house or room. 

The gloom of the prison has ever been consid- 
ered as a part of the punishment of the prison; it 
is so. 

The mind is saddened in a home that is not 
flushed with light, and when the mind is sad- 
dened the whole physical powers soon suffer; the 
heart beats languidly, the blood flows slowly, the 
breathing is imperfect, the oxidation of the blood 
is reduced, and the conditions are laid for the 
development of many wearisome and unnecessary 
constitutional failures and sufferings. 

Once again, light, sunlight, I mean, is of itself 
useful to health in a direct manner. Sunlight 
favors nutrition; sunlight favors nervous func- 
tion; sunlight sustains, chemically and physi- 
cally, the healthy state of the blood. 

Children and older persons living in darkened 
places become blanched or pale; they have none 
of the ruddy, healthy bloom of those who live in 
light. 

—_—_——_- ——+@>—___ — - 
ROUSSEAU’S WIFE. 

The philosopher Rousseau was wonderfully frank in 
speaking and writing about his wife—whether that 
was exactly good taste or not. But his devotion to 
her seems to have been exemplary, and shows that 
the most learned may nearly always find something 
to love in the most ignorant. The following is his 
naive account of his bride’s abilities: 


“T wished from the first to form her mind, but my 
toil was in vain. I do not blush to avow that she has 
never been able to read, though she writes fairly. 
When I went to live in the Rue de Petits Champs, 
there was a clock opposite my windows, upon which 
I strove to teach her to distinguish the hours for 
more than a month. : 

She does not quite know them now (after more than 
twenty years). She has never been able to follow the 
order of the twelve months of the year; and knows 
not how to do the simplést sum, notwithstanding all 
the trouble I have taken to teach her. She does not 
know how to count money, and has no idea what coin 
to give or how much change to get back in any mar- 
keting transaction. What she says is often the oppo- 
site of what she wishes to say. 

But this person so shallow, so stupid if you will, is 
an excellent adviser upon difficult occasions. Often 
it has happened in Switzerland, in England, and in 
France, in the misfortunes which had overtaken me, 
she has given me advice which was the best in the 
circumstances, she has removed me from dangers into 
which I was blindly rushing, and before women of the 
ranks, before nobles and princes, her good sense, her 
replies, and her conduct inspired universal esteem; 
and compliments, which I knew to be sincere, were 
repeatedly addressed to me upon her merit.” 

And to the end of his life the philosopher loved 
and admired his Therese as he did in his younger 
days when they lived in their Parisian garret. 





+e 
A BEAST-TAMER’S FATE. 
Karolyi, a magyar of gigantic proportions and 


strength, by profession a tamer of wild beasts, lately 
fell a victim to a snake. 


He was performing before a crowded audience in 
Madrid one of his sensational feats, which consisted 
in allowing a huge boa constrictor, over twenty feet 
in length, to enfold his body in its tremendous coils. 
Suddenly, a piercing cry escaped him, which was 
greeted by the public with a round of applause, under 
the supposition that his utterance constituted a part 
of the performance. 

It proved, however, to be the exclamation of a 
strong man in agony. The gigantic snake had tight- 
ened its coils, and was crushing Karolyi’s life out of 
him with one terrific squeeze. 

As the man’s head fell back, and his eyes became 
fixed in a glassy stare, the plaudits died away, and 
were succeeded by the stillness of utter consterna- 
tion. The snake and its lifeless victim swayed fora 
second or two of inexpressible horror, and then top- 
pled over on the boards of the stage. 

But the boa did not in the least relax his grip 
upon the body, which remained for more than an 
hour imprisoned in its hideous thraldom, nobody 
daring to approach the lithe monster, of whose powers 
such appalling proof had been given. 

At length it occurred to one of the attendants to 
place a bowl of milk in a cage within sight of the 
mighty serpent, which slowly unwound itself from 
the dead body and glided into its den, irresistibly 
tempted thereto by its favorite dainty. 

A post-mortem examination of the unfortunate 
athlete’s remains discovered no fewer than eighty- 
seven fractures of his bones, effected by the constric- 
tion of theserpent’s coils. His death must have been 
almost instantaneous, as the spine was dislocated in 
several places. 

Sere ere 


MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS, 

A noise at night, whose cause is unknown, is apt to 
scare timid people. It is mysterious, and therefore, 
to their superstitious fears, ominous. The following 
incidents may do a slight service by suggesting that 
all mysterious noises would seem trifling if their 
causes were known: 


A lady heard every night when her husband retired, 
which was half an hour later than herself, a peculiar 
hollow sound, which she did not understand. It was 
not heard at any other time, and she, therefore, con- 
nected it with her husband, and imagined that it must 
portend some disaster to him. 

The effect on both of them was to create an unpleas- 
ant feeling of alarm. At last it was discovered that 
the noise proceeded, not from a ghost, but from a 
wardrobe. The gentleman opened this wardrobe 
every night when undressing. 

The door did not shut tight, and when closed, forced 
itself partly open again with a dull, hollow sound, 
which was mysterious till it was found out. 

In some parts of England, akind of ghost is be- 
lieved in, called a “Whistler.”’ He is never seen, but 
often heard on a dark night. 

The sound really proceeds from flocks of wild-geese 
or plovers flying by night, the leaders of which utter 
the weird and mysterious cry supposed by supersti- 
tious people to be a warning of impending evil. 


——_———<@r 
A PRESIDENT’S GOOD ADVICE. 
The Indianapolis Journa/ published a letter from 
President Harrison to his young grandson, then at 
school. He says: 


Although learning is a great advantage, there is 
something still better, that is, to be good. I had 
much rather that you should want learning and be a 
good man, than to have all the learning in the world 
and be a bad man. 

You must, therefore, never do a bad act. Never 
tell a falsehood even if it be to shield yourself. If 
you do anything that is wrong, do not hesitate to con- 
fess it at once. I will cease to love you if I hear that 
you are in the habit of telling fibs. 


SO 


A MINISTER was onee preaching in a jail from this 
verse, “Thou God seest me.” After service he went 
through the cells speaking to each-prisoner. ‘What 
brought you here?” he asked of a rough, bent old 
man. “Because I didn’t remember your text. My 
mother told me that; but she died, and I forgot it, 
and I’m in here for life.” 








APRIL 1, 1880. 
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For the Companion, 
UNDER THE LEAVES. 
Violet! Violet! 
I wonder how you knew! 
All the earth is cold and wet: 
Not a tree has budded yet; 
Tell me, will you?—tell me true! 
Did God whisper “Spring” to you? 
Violet! Violet! 
7 never should have known. 
“No,” Lsaid,—‘no flowers yet!" 
Then, beneath the brown leaves wet, 
Hiding near a mossy stone, 
There I found vou all alone! 
Violet! Violet! 
Do you not feel afraid? 
Do you never frown or fret 
At the spring-time cold and wet? 
Do you like this quiet shade, 
Where the dead brown leaves are laid? 
Violet! Violet! 
I wish that J could be 
dust as free from fear and fret, 
Patient through the cold and wet; 
For the dear Lord sends, I see, 
Spring-time sure to you and me. 
Violet! Violet! 
Lift up your little head. 
Why, your pretty face is wet! 
Not with tears,—you’re smiling yet. 
Do you know what I have said? 
By your trust I will be led! 
JENNIE HARRISON. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
A LITTLE MEDDLER. 


Four o'clock, and school was out, and the schol- 
ars were all gone but little Nannie Doty, who 
liked to wait and walk home with her teacher, 
whom she dearly loved. She could only have 
her company half way, however, as Nannie’s 
home was at some distance from the school-house. 

After parting with her, Nannie walked on alone. 
Two boys were before her. They were talking 
so earnestly that they forgot themselves, and 
spoke so loud that Nannie heard such words as 
these,— 

“Such fun! She’ll pull and pull, and she won’t 
know what to make of it when the door won’t 
come open.” 

“But I don’t see where the April-fool is to come 
in. It’s a good trick to play on Aunt Tempy, but 
I don’t see as she’s fooled. She’s only plagued a 
little.”” 

“We'll stuff an old pocket-book with paper,— 
I’ve got one at home,—and lay it on her door-step. 
She’ll think she’s found alot of money to pay her 
for the trouble in getting her door open.”’ 

“That'll be capital! But we won’t fasten the 
door very tight. At least, we'll come round be- 
fore school and unfasten it.”’ 

Aunt Temperance Hackford was a very old 
woman who lived not far from Nannie’s home. 
She wasn’t a very attractive or social person, be- 
ing rather deaf, and Nannie had never cared to 
visit her often, though she sometimes went there 
on an errand for her mother, who sent many a 
dainty plateful of food to the poor creature who 
was left almost friendless in the cold world. Her 
house was asmall affair, containing only one room, 
with one small window and one door. This door 
the boys were planning to fasten on the outside, so 
Aunt Tempy could not get out. 

‘What if the house should get afire in the 
night!” thought Nanny; ‘‘or Aunt Tempy should 
be sick and want help. I don’t think it is right 
or safe. But if I tell of them, they’ll call mea 
telltale.’’ 

She worried about it till dark. 

“TI wonder if they’ve done it,”’ she said, uneasi- 
ly. “Ill run over and find out. The moon is so 
bright, I can see plain as day.” 

So she slipped out of the sitting-room without 
a word to anyone, threw on her bonnet, and ran 
fast to Aunt Tempy’s house. 

All was still inside, for Aunt Tempy always 
went to bed at nightfall. And the door was fast- 
ened on the outside. A piece of rope passed 
through the latch was tied tightly round a wood- 
en bar that went across from one side to the 
other. 

“It’s only to untie the rope,’’ said Nanny. 
“I’m going to do it. Aunt Tempy shan’t be fast- 
ened in.’’ 

But that “only”? proved more of a task than 
Nannie anticipated. The rope was tied in hard 
knots, and her fingers ached with the effort to 
undo them. At last she accomplished it, and the 
bar fell to the ground. She laid it to one side, 
lest the old lady should stumble over it in the 
morning. Then her eye fell upon the pocket- 
book. She opened it. It was stuffed with strips 
of paper, on each of which was written in great 
capitals, APRIL FOOL! 

“Tt’s a shame! she’s too old!’ said Nannie. 
Then a funny little smile came over her face, as 
she took from her pocket a bright silver ten-cent 

‘ piece, a present from Uncle Charlie that morning. 





THE YOUTH'S 
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“IT should really like to do it. I s’pose Aunt 
Tempy is pretty poor, and it would be so much 
nicer than April-fooling such an old lady. But I 
meant to have bought one of that new kind of 
pencils with silver on them. 

“IT don’t care! I’ve got pencils enough.” 

* Saying this she took out all the paper, and put 
the silver piece in its place. 

Then she turned and ran home in the sweet 
moonlight, with a heart as light and gay as a 
bird's, and her sleep was all the deeper for that 
run in the cool evening. 

As she went to school next 
glanced at Aunt Tempy’s door-step. 


morning, she 
The pocket- 
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A HAPPY PAIR 





We are two little people from over the sea; 
We live high on a shelf, and we always agree. 
HE— Such a wife as mine you never knew; 
She doesn’t go shopping, as others do; 
Neither tongue nor temper can she show, 
And we never quarrel—oh, no, no, no! 





For the Companion. 
CECIL’S DOG. 
A lumber-wagon with a poor span of horses at- 


tached stood before a provision-store in Atchison, | 


Kansas. Little Cecil, a bright-looking boy, sat in 
the wagon, and his little black dog sat upon the 
seat beside him. 

Two boys passed the place, and Cecil heard one 
of them say, ‘No, Tom, I can’t let you have him, 
for I paid 1 great deal of money for that dog.” 

“A great deal of money for a dog,” thought 
Cecil. ‘‘Now, I'll sell Fido while father’s in the 
store, and then I can carry some sugar and coffee 
to mother, and have a big pile of money left.”’ 

He jumped down from the wagon, and taking 
his place upon the sidewalk, stood waiting for an 
opportunity to sell his dog. 


The first person who passed was a half-grown | 


boy. Cecil straightened himself up, and asked, 
“Do you want to buy a dog?” 

“Are you the dog that’s for sale?’ asked the 
boy, and walked on. Cecil's eyes snapped, but 
he said nothing, and resolved to try again. The 
next to approach was a kind-looking gentleman, 
who was leading a richly dressed little girl. 

‘Want to buy a dog, sir?” said Cecil. 

“No, my little man,”” said the gentleman, but 
the little girl said coaxingly, ‘‘Do, papa; I want 
the dog.”’ 

“Please buy him,” said Cecil. 
useful dog.” 

“Ah,”’ said the 
things will he do?” 

‘He stands up on his hind legs and speaks 
when you tell him to,’’ said Cecil, ‘‘and he runs 
round after his tail, too, but he can’t catch it.” 

‘Please buy it, papa?’ pleaded the little girl. 
“T want a useful dog.” 

“Papa’’ allowed himself time for a hearty 
laugh, and then said, ‘‘Well, my little man, how 
much do you ask for your dog?” 

Cecil thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
dropped his head over upon one side, as he al- 
ways did when he was thinking hard, and aftera 
moment, said, “I guess sixty dollars would be 
abont right.’ 

The gentleman laughed again. ‘‘No, my little 
fellow,” he said, “I cannot give it, but here are 
three dollars. Since your dog is so useful, I will 
give you that. Will you take it?’ 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said Cecil. ‘That will get some 
sugar and coffee for mother.” 

“If that’s what you’re going to do with your 
money,” said the gentleman, ‘‘you’d better go in- 
to this store. They’ll give you good measure.” 

Cecil purchased the sugar and coffee, and saw 
the packages that looked so large to him put un- 
der the wagon-seat; then, taking up a nice peck 
measure, said, “I guess I'll take this one.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” asked the merchant, as 
Cecil was going out with the measure, 


“‘He’s a very 


gentleman. ‘What useful 


book was gone, for Aunt Tempy not only went to 
bed, but arose, with the birds. 

‘So glad I did it!’ said Nannie, as she tripped 
by. 

Aunt Tempy made inquiry among her neigh- 
bors and the school-children for the owner of the 
pocket-book, but, of course, no one came forward 
to claim it. 

The boys were not a little puzzled when they 
heard that there was money in it. Nannie could 
have explained. 

3sut she didn’t—except to me. 


JOY ALLISON. 
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FROM DRESDEN. 


Sur—A husband like mine was never seen; 
His buttons stay on, his linen stays clean; 
And just where he is IT always know, 
And we never quarrel—oh, no, no, no! 
Not a wink, not a blink, till you're sleeping in bed, 
Then softly, hand in hand, a minuet we tread. 
MARGERY DEANE. 








| The man I sold my dog to said if I would buy | 
| my sugar and coffee of you, you would give mea 
| good measure,” said Cecil. 

| He was allowed to take the measure, and 
| climbing into the wagon, placed it under the seat 
| beside his packages. 

Cecil’s father now returned, accompanied by a 
friend with whom he was busily talking, and 
they started for home. 

‘Did you get some sugar and coffee?’ asked 
| Cecil’s mother, when she met them at the gate. 

“No,” said his father. ‘‘The bacon and flour 
cost every cent I had.” 

‘Mother, I bought some,”’ said the little man, 
| displaying his stores, ‘‘and I'll give it to you. I 
| got a good measure, too, but I guess I'll keep 
| that for myself, to use when I harvest my pop- 
corn.”’ Mary MONTREAL. 
+o 


For the Companion. 

THE PUZZLE OF THE PERSONS. 

| Granny Myers sat upright in her great arm- 
| chair, knitting away at along blue sock. Peter 
was studying his grammar lesson, and found it 
hard to understand. The pretty young lady who 
taught the district school was trying to make it 
| plain. 

“Now, Peter,’’ she said, “if I address you in 
this way,— 

‘** ‘Peter Myers, I wish you tosend your dog Nero 
out of the room,’ I bring all the persons into that 
simple request. You, being spoken to, are the 
second person; I, as the speaker, am the first, 
and Nero, being spoken of, is the third. Is not 
that quite easy?” 

Granny was listening, too. 
ting, and said, with decision,— 

“Peter, put that book away directly. Go to 
bed. Miss Jane, if you’ve got sense to teach the 
boy, teach him, but never let me hear you tell 
him again that Nero, the dog, is a person. A 
person is a creature with a soul, Miss Jane.” 

M. E. 8. 


She stopped knit- 


- —~+or— 
For the Companion. 
SAWDUST. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ says four-year-old Minnie, ‘“‘what 
are we made of?” 

“Dust, my dear,’’ replies mamma. 

Not long after, Minnie is heard instructing her 
younger brother. 

‘Do you know what we are made of?” she 
asks. 

“No;” 

‘Well, now, I'll tell you, and you must allers 
*member it. We are made of sawdust!’’ 

scares nai ara 

A Lazy boy was complaining that his bed was 

too short; when his father sternly replied, ‘“That 








is heecause you are always too long in it, sir,’’ 
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1. 
ANAGRAM. 

Fill the blanks with words formed from a certain 
term spelled with nine letters, whieh term is often 
applied in ridicule and derision. The blanks in each 
verse rhyme with the last word of its first line. 

Hail, happy children, tree from eare, 

Whose joyous shogts ring on the * * *! 

What rosy cheelgFand foreheads * * * *, 

And eyes—hoygright each twinkling * * * *! 











Away the ca 
No need of 
Drink of 
Flow, ri 


and griefs that kill! 

ctor’s draught or * * * * ; 

fount of life your * * * *; 

ing laughter, likea* ** *! 

e the lambs with nimble hoof, 

the swallows from the * * * * 

ups, Who never keep * * * * * 
pranks,--a fact which needs no * * * * *. 


greet the milkmaid from the dale, 
10se form so slender and so * * * * * 
Can scarcely lift the well-tilled * * * * 

Over the fence of post and 


2 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

In each of the following sentences you will finda 
word concealed. These written down in regular or- 
der, one underneath the other, will form a double 
acrostic, the primals gf which name a certain day in 
the year; the tinalgyysomething often made on that 
day. , 


‘ee 


ELGIE. 










n with you to stay. 
‘ll shall L enjoy to play. 
nd John will join our fun, 
ets of their coats are done. 
ood or meadow we will go, 
m ridges gather lots of snow. 
rl Ullen likes in house to stay; 
lis wiser far to have some play; 
And I do love sometimes to stray 
In barn, or orchard far away, 
So hurry, Ellis, don’t delay. ©. 
3. 
CHARADE. 
My first in spelling is bitter, 
In sound a nickname low, 
My second in spelling, an insect, 
n sound a relation, | trow, 
My whole is chivalrous, heroic, 
Daring and bold, you know. 














above describes the feelings of the apple- 


The rebus 
woman, 

What the boys call the trick is represented by the 
rebus below. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, AU—TH—OR 
U sS—HE K 
8 K—EI-—N 8 
PU—LS KS 
cHw—o R—US Third line down: 
sT—RI F E “The Lord has risen,” 
JsU—DS—ON 
AT—HE—NS 
GL—AN—CE Fourth line down: 
AS—S I—GN_ “He is risen indeed.” 
cO—RN—ET 
SP—ID—ER 
MI—SE—RKRS 
WH—E E—LS8 
LA- D—A U 


2.—1, 2, 3, The—4, 5, 6, 7, 8, First—9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, Easter—15, 16, 17,18, Dawn. — Key-words: Thief, 
Aster, Rest, Wand. 

3. Ease. Asia. Sins. Tent. Ease. Rear. Sail. Uzzi. 
Nail. Demi. Aloe. Yews.—/rimals, Easter Sunday. 
Finals, Easter Lilies. 

4. Pansy, Aster, Strawberry, Crown Imperial, 
Honeysuckle, Osier, Forget-me-not, Flax Hiowen, 
Lupine, Olive, Wall Flower, Evening Primrose, 

ose, Sunflower.—‘‘Pasch of Flowers.” 


5. EASTER-SUNDAY LENTEN-SFASON 
AVOID UNION ELAIN EMEER 
SOLE NINE NAVE ARBA 
TIE DOE TIE SrA 
ED AN EN OR 
Rk Y N N 

6. Shears, Castle, Cherry, Horse-car, Carrer, 


Mice, Nest.—Easter Services. 

7. Easter Sunday, Resurrection. 

8. Jack Frost. 

9. A long and Fortune 8 Car Ear 2 Hymn Who Inn 
Love in G Deeds on this Easter Egg Cells. (A long 
and fortunate career to him who in loving deeds on 
this Easter excels.) 
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The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








DIPHTHERITIC SORE THROAT. 

As diphtheria is one of the most terrible maladies, 
a person is often startled on being told by his physi- 
cian that he has dipththeritic sore throat. The dis- 
eases, however, are not the same, Neither is the lat- 
ter a lower type of the former 

In diphtheria, while the disease localizes itself in 
the tonsils,—and may extend down through the air- 
passages,—there is a general poisoning of the system, 
which shows itself in a peculiarly depressing fever. 
In the diphtheritic sore throat, the disease is confined 
to the tonsils and adjacent parts, with only a slight 
general disturbance. 

In diphtheria, the exudation which covers the ton- 
sils—-and may cover other parts—is of a leather-like 
consistency (whence the name from the Greek word, 
diphthera, — leather), adheres to the substance 
of the flesh; in diphtheritic sore throat, the exuda- 
tion is simply a curd-like matter which is poured out 
from the glands of the inflamed tonsils. At the first 
glance, however, it resembles the real leathery exu- 
dation of diphtheria, 

In removing the diphtheritic membrane, the skin 
is abraded and bleeds; but the removal of the curdy 
matter from the tonsils is like removing putty from 
the hand. 

Diphtheria is always infections; 
ritic sore throat is not. 


and 


ordinary diphthe- 
The symptoms of the latter 
are enlarged tonsils, very red, with spots of cheesy 
secretion at the mouths of their many glands; cut- 
ting pain in swallowing, and some fever for a few 
days. In most cases, only one tonsil is affected; still, 
even this may be so enlarged as to materially encroach 
upon the fances, 

The disease is what is now termed “a filth disease,” 
and is due to contamination in the water or air. The 
most frequent source is sewer-gas, from imperfect 
house-drainage. 
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WHAT IS NOT INSURED. 
According to the Philadelphia Jnsurance Reporter, 
flre-insurance policies do not include the following 
things: 


Fences and other yard-fixtures; also store-furniture 
and fixtures and plate-glass doors and windows when 
the plates are of the dimensions of three feet or more. 

It is important that this faet be mentioned in the 
wording of the policy, if such articles are to be in- 
cluded under the policy. 

The following-named articles are not ineluded in 
the security of a fire-insurance policy, unless men- 
tioned, viz.: 

Jewelry, plate, watches, musical instruments, orna- 
ments, medals, curiosities, patterns, printed music, 
printed books, engravings, paintings, picture-frames, 
sculpture, casts and models, money or bullion, bills, 
notes, accounts, deeds, evidences of debt, or securi- 
ties. 

These should always be spec ified. 
If a building falls, no insurance will attach, or 
cover its loss, unless it is caused by fire. 

Stolen property is not to be paid for by the insur- 
ance company. 

Losses from explosions are not to be paid, unless 
fire ensues, and then only the actual fire loss is to be 
settled for. 

Property standing on leased ground must be so 
represented to the company and expressed in the 
policy. Goods on storage must be represented as 
such. 

The assured, in case of a fire, must invariably do 
his best to save it, and carelessness in this respect 
will vitiate his claim. In no instance shall he aban- 

don his premises to firemen or thieves. 


Gbwintata 
ALMOST ARRESTED, 

The following singular case is one specimen of the 
incidents—or coincidents—in ordinary life, which 
sometimes happen to fix suspicion on innocent peo- 
ple: 

The story is told of a Hartford gentleman who lost 
$100 in bills, and remembering that he had had the 
money last at his butcher's, went there to learn that 
just after he had left, a man came to the shop to make 
some purchases 

He fe ‘It in his pocket as if he had lost something. 
Then looking down he saw a roll of bills on the floor, 
picked it up and counted it. There was just $100, 
and from it he paid for what he had bought. A week 
later the second person returned the $100 to the first, 
with the following strange explanation: 

On the day referred to he had been out to Windsor 
to collect some money, and in his haste to return to 
Hartford thrust it, $100 in bills, as he supposed, into 
his vest pocket. When he went into the market 
above referred to, he naturally felt for his money, 
and missing it, looked around for it, and saw the roll 
on the floor, which he supposed was his own. 

He had used it during the week, and only on that 
day had he put on his working coat. While at work 
he wanted a match, and in feeling through the 

vockets of his coat, to his astonishment he found the 

100 he had put there instead of into his vest pocket. 
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As soon as possible he went to the market to see if 
any one had lost that sum of money, and this led toa 
general settling all around. He did not know at that 
time that he had been suspected of the theft, and did 
not imagine that he was in danger of arrest. 








—_—_e—__—_ 
TELL GOD. 

None of us should need to be reminded thata prayer 
to God needs no middle messenger. It goes of itself 
directly to Him. But there is something very touch- 
ing in this suffering sailor’s request—and remarkable 
in the seeming answer: 


A curious story is told of the wreck of a large Brit- 
ish coal-ship, which foundered far out at sea, last 
June, off the coast of California. The sole survivor 
was a Portuguese sailor named Lopez, who was picked 
up, lashed to a raft, as he drifted in the path of an 
inward bound vessel for Puget Sound. 

He was taken to the Marine Hospital at Port 
Townsend, and after a week of skilful nursing, be- 
came sensible so as to relate his extraordinary ad- 
venture. He had floated with a dozen companions 
helplessly in the Pacific for ten days without food or 
water. 

One after another of his shipmates died from thirst, 
until he was alone with the last survivor, and as he 
was dying, Lopez said to him,— 

“George, do you think you are going to God?”’ 

On receiving an affirmative reply, Lopez added, 
with all the intenseness of despair, “When you get 
where God is, tell Him to send us some water.” 

The dying man promised that he would do so, and 
soon breathed his last. Shortly after, a copious 
shower fell, and Lopez was enabled by its help to hold 
out until rescued as stated above, on the twenty-sec- 
ond day after the sinking of the ship. 


— 
MISTAKEN. 
There is such a thing as throwing away pearls with- 
out casting them before “swine,” or giving them ‘to 
the dogs.” 


A good man, conspicuous for his helpful interest 
in the young, occupied the pulpit*of a church in 
western Massachusetts on a recent Sunday, 

His heart was gladdened by the sight of an array of 
bright-looking boys in some front seats. 

The speaker té 1iked at those boys with a genuine 
enthusiasm, his ardor rising at the seeming quick re- 
sponse which his earnest words met in the brightened 
eyes and attentive attitude of the chosen objects of 
his ‘personal application” of most wholesome truth. 

The preacher was a little puzzled for the moment 
to note the unseeming levity of the congregation, but 
his burning zeal was not quenched, and he drove the 
truth clean home with sledge-hammer blows. 

Going out of the sanctuary, the visiting brother, 
still glowing with the pleasant warmth of successful 
effort, asked the pastor who those bright-looking boys 
were on certain seats. 

“Those,” said the minister, gently, “are the pupils 
of our deaf and dumb institute.”—Springfield (Mass) 
Republican. n 


LAST BITTER HOURS. 

No man’s life is to be counted a happy one until 
we have seen him die. Theophile Gantier, the Paris- 
ian wit and jester, and the brilliant writer, was the 
life and soul of every assembly in which he set foot. 
But his closing hours were overshadowed by a dark- 
ness that seemed a forerunner. He was a melancholy 
spectre: 


His friend, Ernest Feydeau, brought one day to 
him his little daughter, to distract the poet, who was 
passionately fond of children, Gautier played a little 
while with the child’s lovely flaxen ringlets, and 
then fell into a reverie, seemingly oblivious of every- 
thing. Then, without apparent cause, he began a 
bitter tirade against life and society and the folly of 
humankind. 

“And what is the reason of all this?” 
astonished friend. 

The poet answers, with his mournful gaze fixed on 
vacancy ,— 

“Your little daughter, who is exquisite, and who 
enters the world at «2 moment when intelligent beings 
esteem themselves happy to get out of it!” 


inquires his 


> 
A HOME-THRUST. 

William Cullen Bryant, when challenged once to 
fight a duel, contrived to fasten the charge of cow- 
ardice on “the other fellow” very neatly, and with 
little trouble. His reply having been incorrectly re- 
ported in the notices of his death, his son-in-law, 
Parke Godwin, publishes the facts as follows: 

Mr. Bryant was challenged by a Dr. Holland now 
deceased, on account of some offensive words that had 
appeared in the Erening Post ; but remembering that 
Dr. Holland had been previously challenged by Wil- 


liam Legget, withiout taking any notice of the chal- 
lenge, he replied to this effect: 

“My Dear Str,—I am not familiar with the code of the 
duellist, but | believe that, according to its provisions, no 
one has a right to send a challenge to fight a due lso long as 
an unanswered challenge hangs over his head,’ 


Then the matter was dropped. 
+> 
AN EXCITING BAREFOOT ADVENTURE. 
Prompt action in a tight place has a good example 
in the following from a far West paper, the 
Georgian: 


Cherokee 


A young man named Penny, while out hunting his 
steers barefoot the other day, stepped on the head of 
a large rattlesnake. He had his heel on the snake's 
head, and being afraid to move, did not know what 
to do for some time, while the hideous thing was 
writhing and squirming and vigorously lashing the 
youth's legs. Penny was badly frightened, but re- 
covered presence of mind sufficient to take out his 
knife and reach down and cut off the snake's head, 


> _ 

MOTHER (very sweetly) to her children, who have 
just had a distribution of candy—What do children 
say when they get candy? Chorus—More! 


KATIE is a red-headed, black-eyed baby, just too 
cute for any use. The other night she closed her lit- 
tle prayer as follows: Dod please mate me a dood 
little dirl’’—and then forgetting for whose sake, she 
added—*for pity’s sake, amen. 


Two grammarians were wrangling, the other day, 
one ¢ ontending that it was only proper to say, “My 
wages is high,’ while the other noisily insisted that 
the correct thing was, “My wages are high.” Finally 
they stopped a day- laborer, and submitted the ques- 
tion to him. “Which do you say, ‘Your wages is 
high,’ or ‘Your wages are high?’ “Oh, off wid yer 
nonsinse!”” he said, resuming his pick; “yer naythar 
of ye right—me wages is low, bad luck to it!’ 


A MAN who lisped, having bought some 
a neighbor for the use of a pen for a few 
he,— 

“I have jutht been purchathing thome thwine— 
two thowth and pigth. I want to put them in your 
pen till I can fix a plaith for them. 

“Two thousand pigs!” exclaimed the astonished 
neighbor; “‘why, my pen will hardly hold_a dozen!” 

“You don’t underthtand me, Mr. Bent, I don’t thay 
two thouthand pigth, but two thowth and pigth!” 

“lI hear you,” said Mr. Bent; “two thousand pigs! 


= asked 
ays. Said 





Why, you must be crazy.’ 
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CROWN TOOTH BRUSH 


IMPROVED 
Best liondon Made. 


By the use of Dr. Maury’s Patent 
Process every bristle is made ta- 
pering, thus enabling one to CLEAN 
and POLISH the teeth at the same 
time. These bristles are also so 
securely cemented into Bidwell’s 
Patent Countersunk Holes as to 
be warranted not to fall out or 

aS : == break while using. For every 
brush found imperfect, after a fair trial, a perfect brush 


will be sent. 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 








If you cannot procure in your City; send price to us, 
and we will send by mail, without extra charge. 





Children’s, 3 row, 25c. 
Regular, 4 row, 50c, 
Regular, 5 row, 60c. 


3 for $0.60 ; 12 for $1.80 
3 for $1.35; 12 for $4.80 
3 for $1.65; 12 for $6.00 


State plainly, style of bewst and hardness of bristle; 
we have 25 PRS Vee in nec, hard and very hard. 


we we we 


ADDRESS ORDERS PLAINLY, 


C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO., 


63 Pearl Street, New York City. 


NOTICE.—Be sure you get the Cenuine. Each Brush is 
stamped, The Crown Brush, London Made, War- 
ranted Perfect.. 





NASAL AND BRONCHIAL GATARRH. 


Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to mankind than all the 
fevers and other ailments we know of? or the millions of people that labor under it? Many often are un- 
conscious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose and throat brings it painfully home to them, in 
the ineffective effort to cough and expectorate the offensive matter. Can anything be more disgusting to 
the on-looker than this spectacle? Yet none are so frequent. You will find it in every street-car, in every 
public conveyance. This is only the beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treatment. 
From the delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; nothing but the most decided 
measures will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, dry- 
ness of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness 
of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, and even night- 
sweats, for Eighteen Years, incapacitating me for my 
professional duties, and bringing me to the verge of the 
grave—ALL were caused by, and the result of, Nasal 
Catarrh. After spending hundreds of dollars, and ob- 
taining no relief, compounded my CATARRH SPECIFIC 
AND COLD-AIR INHALING BALM, and wrought upon 
myself a wonderful cure. Now I can speak for 
hours with no difficulty, and can breathe freely in any 
atmosphere. At the calls of numerous friends, I have 
given my cure to the public. 

It is certain, thorough and perfect, and is en- 
dorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined it. 

T. P. CHILDS. 








Many of our leading divines, lawyers, and prominent 
business men have tried this remedy with wonderful 
success. We know Mr. Childs as an honest Christian 
man.—Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 


‘CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 


193 E. Fayette St., BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 20th, 1879. 
Rev. T. P. CurLtps,—I have the pleasure of informing you that after a faithful use of your remedy for eight weeks 
ending Mareh 28, 1879, I am completely rid of a stubborn case of Catarrh of three years’ standing; breathing-tubes 
clear as a whistle, appetite and digestion good, Yours, THOMAS B. HAND. 


THE FAMILY OF A MISSIONARY CURED. 

Rev. Thos. Allen, of Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accepted the position of Secretary 
of the Am. Miss. Union for Ohio. The family contracted Catarrh while in India: 

Rev. T. P. Cuitps:—Dear Sir,—My son, now in Madison University, New York, was so badly afflicted with 
Catarrh I feared for a time that he was incurable. When I applied to you for medicine my hope was faint, but I be- 
lieve it saved him from an early grave. He is now perfectly cured. My wife, who had become very much reduced by 
a residence in farther India, has derived great benefit from your Jnhaling Baim. THos. ALLEN, Dayton, Ohio. 








THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 

Dr. Fairfield is well known all over the United States as a man of high standing, learning, and great 
eloquence in the pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. Prior to the use 
of Childs’ Catarrh Specific he had utterly lost the use of his voice, and was compelled to suspend his daily 
lectures. 

Rev. T. P. Cuiips:—Dear Sir,—I think you have the true theory and practice for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, and 
also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored that I lecture daily without any 
difficulty, and I find no difficulty whatever in pres aching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the benefit of 
others. Yours very truly, E. BB. FarrFIELD, D. D.; LL. D., Lincoln, Neb. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS AGENT CURES HIS DAUGHTER. 
T. P. Cuttps & Co.:—Dear Sir,—Abdout three years ago a severe attack of Measles left my daughter with Catarrh 
of the Head. A severe Cold aggravated the disease. I commenced using your treatment, and she commenced to im- 
prove atonce. Now my daughter is entirely well—all the horrid en ae ee ee Your treatment is marvellous in its 
effects, Rivey, U. 8S. Express Agent, Troy, O. 


HOMETREATMENT 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes can be taken at home with perfect 
ease and safety by the patient. No expense need be entailed beyond the cost of the medicine. Unlike a 
patent medicine, or the many so-called Catarrh cures advertised, Childs’ Catarrh Treatment must be 








adapted to the wants and constitutional needs of — individual patient. A knowledge of this is of the 
first My ae py and of this we make a special study. 
end a 3-cent stamp, and obtain the details of this treatment. Name the Fouth’s Companion. Address 


T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, TROY, OHIO. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
THE BASKET OF SHAVINGS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CHAPTER I. 

“Becky Fairweather, where have you been all 
this while?” 

It was a shrill woman’s tongue that put the 
question; and it was a timid child’s voice that re- 
plied, ‘I’ve just been playing in the court here, 
along with the girls. Please don’t whip me, Aunt 
Nora! Please don’t!’ 

Little Becky stood trembling at the door, with 
a face full of terror and entreaty, while the wom- 
an advanced upon her with a lowering look, whose 
dreadful meaning the child knew too well. 

‘“There!’”’ said Aunt Nora, giving the little 
shoulders «a rude shake. ‘‘Now stop your crying. 
I'll teach you to be out playing with the girls, 
when I want you!”’ 

“IT didn’t know you wanted me, Aunt Nora!’ 
sobbed the child. 

“You might have known. Hush your noise. 
Now take the basket and go over to the Dim- 
mock house for shavings, and don’t let me hear 
another word out of your head, if you know 
what's good for yourself.” 

“O aunt! it’s getting so dark. 
go.”’ 

‘What are you afraid of? There’s nothing to 
hurt good girls, and if you’re a bad child, it’s 
your own fault. You might have gone before 


I'm afraid to 





sundown. Come, I shall want the shavings to 
kindle the fire in the morning; and 
the longer you wait the darker it will 
be.”’ 

“O aunt! I can’t go into that old 
house. The last time I was there I 
heard something, and it wasn’t half 
so dark as it is to-night. Tl get up 
early and go in the morning, if you'll 
let me. O aunt, do!” 

The aunt made no reply, but 
turned to take down from its place 
on the entry hooks a switch, whose 
marks poor little Becky’s hands and 
arms had carried many a day, At 
sight of it, she caught up the basket, 
and ran out of the house. 

“Well, you better!’ said the wom- 
an, grimly. ‘You're old enough not 
to be afraid of the dark. You can 
see well enough; and there’s nothing 
under the sun to be afraid of. Now 
don’t you come back into this house 
without the shavings, or you’ll get 
such a whipping as you never had in all your 
life!’’ which was saying a good deal, if Aunt 
Nora only knew it. 

Not that she meant to be a harsh or unmother- 
ly guardian to her little motherless niece. But cares 
and toil had worn out about all the health and pa- 
tience she ever had; and it was no wonder that 
she, who so often had angry words for her own 
children, should have kept something worse for 
the orphan, whose coming into her house she had 
always regarded as a bitter trial. 

It seemed as if she had never forgiven Becky 
for it, or for being a child with all a child’s 
thoughtlessness and love of play. She expected 
more of her than she did of her own girls, who 
were older; and could never understand why 
Becky should not contentedly settle down into | 
the quiet, womanly drudge she wished her to be. 
Yet Becky was only eleven years old. 

The child went off with the basket, sobbing 
with fear and despair at the thought of what she | 
had to do. It was really not very dark, only | 
deep twilight, on a pleasant summer evening. | 
No doubt her aunt was right in saying there | 
was really nothing for her to be afraid of; yet | 
the sensitive, imaginative child could not help 
being afraid. 

The old Dimmock house stood in a lonely lot, | 








“Please go with me for the shavings, won’t| Cary put her arm kindly about her, and spoke so | Becky, and to hold her up as a pattern to Jose- 


you? Do, Tom!” 

‘‘Hi-hi-hi!’’ Tom snickered. 
shavings! that’s a good joke.” 
“I’m afraid!’ she pleaded. 

“Afraid, you goose! What are you afraid of? 
The old house is full of ghosts, but they never 
hurt anybody, only silly little girls that are afraid 
of ’em; they scare them almost to death some- 
times! Hi-hi-hi! come along!’’ cried Tom to his 
companions, putting back into his teeth the 
stump, which he had flourished in his fingers 
whilst making this foolish speech. 

Ghosts in the old house! Poor Becky knew 
well enough that Tom never let a lie stand in the 
way of any mischief or sport of his, and she 
wouldn't have minded at all what he said, if she 
hadn’t been so frightened. But now all her 
vague fears of the darkness and solitude of the 
deserted house took shape to her fancy, and be- 
came horrible spectres. 

She stopped at the door, crying desolately. She 
would not have had strength to go a step farther, 
if the certainty that it was growing darker all the 
while, and that she would be whipped if she 
should go home without the shavings, had not 
given her momentary resolution. 

Tom had said that the ghosts scared only little 
girls who were afraid of them. Then she 
wouldn’t be afraid. She would be brave for once. 
So she nerved herself. 

Breathless, trembling, cold shivers of fear 
creeping over her from head to foot, she mounted 


“Go with you for 





the steps, paused a moment to 
listen in the dim entry, then 
glided softly into the room 
where the shavings were. 

There she paused again. She 
could see nothing but the faint 
outline of the work-bench, the 
bare walls, and the windows 
through which the evening light 
came. Suddenly she heard a rustle in the shav- 
ings. It may have been caused by a prowling 
cat, or perhaps by some beggar who had crawled 
in there for a night’s lodging. But to poor little 
Becky it was the rising of the ghosts, and she 


| “She has no real claim upon you; and it will be 





| pityingly that the child cried all the more. 
| “You needn't go home without it, nor with it, “Becky never would have answered me in that 
| if you don’t want to. She isn’t fit to bring up a | way!’ she would say; or, “Becky would have been 
child like you; I've known it, and the neighbors | kinder to her aunt than you are to your own 
| have known it, a long while. So if you'll come | mother.” 
| with me, I'll take you and give you a home till I “Why didn’t you treat her decently then, and 
| can find a better one for you. So don’t think of | keep her, if she was so lovely!’ the young ladies 
the basket, but come along with me.” would retort. 
| Mrs. Cary’s house was not far off; and there “It was to make ladies of you that I made a 
| the orphan found comfort and kindness, such as | slave of her, and this is all the thanks I get for 
{she had not known since her mother died. | it!’? was the usual reply, winding up with a sob. 
| Only one great fear now troubled her. Itseemedas| Years passed; and never a word did the aunt 
| though she might as well die at once as let the | hear from the lost one. Meanwhile, the world 
time come for her aunt to light the fire in the | did not prosper with the poor woman. - Tom 
morning, without the basket of shavings. | turned out a spendthrift; when in want he would 
But children soon forget their trouble, when | always come back to his mother, just as he was 
blessed bedtime comes; ind Becky slept well that | always sure to desert her again when she was 
night, in spite of her anxious thoughts. The | most in need of him. Josephine, too, forsook 
next day Mrs. Cary kept her in the house; and | her, but afterwards came home to die in her for- 
on the day following, two strangers called to see | giving arms. Laura married an actor, and finally 
her—a gentleman and a lady—who talked to her | accompanied him to California, leaving two young 
kindly, and regarded her with an interest which | children to be cared for by her mother. 
Becky could not understand. At last the lady Fortunately, Aunt Nora owned the house she 
said,— lived in, and by letting. every part of it except 
“Becky, we like you pretty well; Mrs. Cary | two small rooms, she managed to live, though in 
has told us a good deal about you; and, as we |a miserable way. But at last, to help Tom out 


phine and Laura. 














| 


have no children of our own, we would like to | of one of his scrapes, and save him from prison, 
| have you go and live with us, and be our little | she had to raise money by mortgaging her house. 
This money the scapegrace promised to work 
“O Mrs. Cary!’ cried Becky, turning to her | faithfully and repay; but, of course, he never did. 
friend, in terrified surprise. 
“Yes, dear,’’ said Mrs. Cary, cheerfully. 


girl. What do you say?” | 
It is not easy for a young man to change bad 
habits formed in boyhood. Tom could not. 
Perhaps he had not character enough 
left even to try. For that is the most 
terrible punishment of wrong-doing; 
one loses the power, often even the 
wish, to do right. 

The end was what the neighbors 
foresaw. The interest on the mortgage 
could not be paid, and the house was 
advertised to be sold. 

The day of theauctioh arrived. Aunt 
Nora had no shavipfgs, nor 
else, to kindle a ae 
ing; and she, anc 
had left with 
badly, had n 
sent in somet 
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anything 
» with that morn- 
thie little ones Laura 
r, would have fared 
the neighbors kindly 
ng for them to eat. The 
was sick and in despair. 
longer able even to take 
rself; and in a few 
be without a home. 

t moaning in her chair, rocking 
sadly to and fro. The children were at 
play in the court. The doors were open, 
for it was pleasant summer weather. 
Suddenly Aunt Nora heard a voice, and 
looked up. 

A young lady, tall and well dressed, 
stood on the doorstep, bearing in her 
hand an object which presented the 
strangest contrast to her cultivated man- 
ners and fashionable attire. 

“Aunt Nora, may I come in?’ 
said pleasantly. “I’ve brought 
basket of shavings!”’ 
know these good “Becky!” the poor woman shrieked, starting to 
friends very well;| her feet. ‘No, it can’t be. It can’t be my little 
and it is for this that | Becky.’ 

Ihavesentforthem.; “It is Becky, but not your little Becky, any 
They will give you | longer,” said the lady, setting down her basket, 
a good home, and|and supporting the form that tottered towards 
all the advantages a| her. “Iam married, and Ihave a happy home, 












hours 





she 
the 








girl can ask. They | and I—I thought I would come and see you. But, 
live in another city, | as I wasn’t ever to enter your house again with- 
THE BASKET OF SHAVINGS. and you will begin | out’— 


a new and happier 
life with them.” 
“But,’’ Becky faltered, joy and hope getting 
| the better of her astonishment, “my aunt!”’ 


“O child, child!’ cried Aunt Nora, weeping 
passionately, ‘‘you do right to remind me; I aus 
cruel to you. But I didn’t know it at the time 
—only since my own children—dear! dear!’ she 
| went on brokenly. “I hope you have forgiven 
me!”’ 

“Dear aunt, I have forgiven you, long ago!’’ 


best that you should not see her again, I think.’’ 
“Oh! and then I shan’t get whipped for not 


back from the street; it was undergoing repairs, really fancied she saw a huge head with horns | carrying home the basket.” 


and Becky had more than once been there for | and fiery eyes, starting out of the darkness. All 

shavings, which the carpenters allowed her to|her courage, which had cost her so much, was 

carry away. ; gone in an instant. She dropped her basket and 
She was not afraid when the men were there. | ran. 

Oh, why, she thought, had she not left her play, | Out of the house and down the steps she went, 

and gone an hour before, when she could have | and along the street, until she began to meet peo- 

got some other girl to go with her, and have| ple. Then she came to herself a little, and re- 

made the task a pleasure? Poor Becky was al-| membered the basket, and the whipping she was 

ways doing some such thonghtless thing, which | sure to get, if she went home without it. 

was sure to provoke her aunt, and give herself all| She stopped, and finally turned back towards 

the more trouble and pain; yet she never could | the old house. But she could not summon cour- 

learn wisdom. jage to enter it a second time; neither durst she 
She blained herself a little; but she blamed | go home to her aunt; and thus, between two 

others much more. Her aunt might have waited | fears, she wandered to and fro, the most wretch- 

for the shavings till morning; or she might have | ed little girl in all the world that night. 

sent Tom for them,—cousin Tom, who was four- | At last, tired ont, and not knowing what to do, 

teen years old, and not afraid of anything. | she sat down ona doorstep and cried. A woman 
But Tom was a proud, wilful boy; he wouldn’t | approaching the house saw her there, and started 

be seen going through the streets with a basket | back. 

of shavings. His sisters, Josephine and Laura, | “What! Becky Fairweather, is it you?” 

who were almost young ladies, could not, of “Yes’m, if you please,” said Becky, meekly. 

course, be expected to do such a thing; but poor | “I didn’t know it was your doorstep, Mrs. Cary. 

little Becky presumed to think such errands—es- | I'll go away.” 

pecially after dark—belonged to Tom. | ‘No, you won't,” cried the woman, “not until 
She met Tom on the street with two other boys. | you’ve told me what’s the matter, anyway. Has 

He had the stump of a cigar in his mouth, and he | your aunt turned you out?” 

was talking loud, and swaggering. “She hasn’t turned me out, not quite, but she 
“Tom!” she called to him, imploringly. made me go to the old house for shavings in the 
“What do you want of Tom?” he retorted, not | dark, andI got scared, and left the basket, and she 


| “No, no, child!’’ said the lady, taking the girl 
in her arms. 

“T am so glad!’ exclaimed Becky. “Only— 
dear Mrs. Cary—-I shall want to see you some- | 
times; you have been so good to me.”’ 


yp? 


CHAPTER II. 


Aunt Nora was very angry that first evening, 
at Becky’s long delay in bringing the basket of | 
shavings. Then, as it grew late, and the child | 
did not come, she was alarmed about her, and | 
perhaps a little conscience-smitten at the thought 
of her own harsh treatment of the orphan girl. 

Tom found the empty basket the next morning, 
in the old Dimmock house; but nothiug was heard | 
of Becky for two days. 
some unknown person, in which were these | 
words: 

“Do not be anxious about the child. She has a 
home among friends who will be kind toher. They 
are as glad to receive her as you will, no doubt, be, | 


to know that you are relieved of a burden of which | 
you have so often complained.” | 





lant exclamation, on reading this letter. But she | 


after all, less a burden than a help. 
When the dishes were to be washed, or errands 








| she missed the services of her little drudge. Fi- 


| 


Then came a letter from | 


“Good riddance!’’ was Aunt Nora’s first petu- | 


was not long in finding out that Becky had been, | 


said Becky, making the poor woman sit down 
again, but still holding her hand affectionately. 


“And do you know? I think it was a truly prov- 


| idential thing for both of us that I Jeft you as I 


did. Iam able to do for you now what I fear I 
never could have done, if I had always staid with 
you. 

“T heard of your condition only a few days ago. 
My husband is out here in the carriage; would 
you like to see him? He went into a carpenter's 
shop as we were passing, and got the shavings; 
but see, Aunt Nora, there is something else in the 
basket—something for you and the children. And 
my husband will buy the house for you this af- 


| ternoon.”’ 


Aunt Nora could hardly speak a word, so great 
was her gratitude and joy. The child her un- 
kindness had driven from her had returned like 
an angel of merey. Her home was still pre- 
served, and she could still keep Laura’s children. 

‘Dear, dear! is it all a dream?’ she asked. 

“Oh no!” langhed Becky. ‘Iam really I; and 
this is really my husband; and, don’t you see, 
there are the shavings!’ 

(ee 
THE FINISHING THE TORAH. 

A Jewish paper reports a singular ceremony 

which was observed at the dedication of a syna- 


to be done, the good woman scolded well, because | gogue in San Francisco: 


The finishing, or writing the last strokes in the 


deigning to turn his head, but just putting ont | said I wasn’t to go home without it full of shav- | nally, however, seeing every day how proud and | Torah, or scroll of the Pentateuch, then followed; 


his chin sidewise towards her, and puffing away | ings; if I did, she’d whip me worse than ever.” 
at his cigar-stump in loaferish fashion, 


| ungrateful her own daughters were, she began to 


and in order that this may be thoroughly under- 


So Becky, amid sobs, told her story. Mrs. | cherish very tender, regretful thoughts of poor , stood by all, it may be stated that, in the first 
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place, the ‘“‘Law’’ used in the synagogue is inva- 
riably in manuscript, and must be as perfect and 
accurate as man can make it. 

For instance, if there are two errors discovered 
in the parchment roll, they may be corrected; but 
if there are more, the roll must be destroyed. 
This has been found to be impracticable, owing 
to its costliness. 

The custom among the orthodox Israelites has 
been to leave unwritten some five words contain- 
ing thirty-eight letters, at the beginning and end 
of the scroll. For the privilege of writing each 
of these letters, and thereby, in theory, becoming 
a part owner in the scroll, an auction is held upon 
such occasions, the proceeds being devoted to the 
necessities of the synagogue. On this occasion 
the first two letters fetched seven and eight dol- 
lars respectively, and the whole amount realized 
reached to nearly eight hundred dollars. 

+o 
For the Companion Supplement. 
MY FIRST EVENINGIN PARIS. 

“Wake up! wake up! cried half-a-dozen 
voices, and accordingly, I opened my sleepy eyes, 
but I was only partially awake. I saw the dull 
gray-black of the window panes, all streaming 
with the spent tears of a spring shower. I saw 
men as trees walking, standing, yawning, pulling 
down bundles by strap-handles, umbrellas and 
walking-sticks, and I heard a little voice buzz in 
my dull ears,— 

“Aunty, we’re in Paris; only think of it!” 

That was my niece, Miss Nelly Noble, in all the 
consequence of her thirteen years, travelling for 
the first time. ‘These children make an old trav- 
eller hungry for sight-seeing. 

“O aunty, you can’t think how funny it is,’’ 
she cried, finding her way to me from her fa- 
ther’s side. ‘‘Such jabbering and bowing and ges- 
ticulation; it’s like a scene in a pantomime for 
me, because, you see, I don’t understand one 
word inten. If that’s the way the French peo- 
ple talk, I'm sure all ny And 
the gendurmes ! they are so tall and queer, all in 
uniform; just come and look.” 

Of course, I had just to go and look. A wild 
girl of thirteen, on her first journey, must needs 
have her wilful way; 
ments out in Babel, till my ears ached. 

What a sight it was! The great depot, the 
piles of baggage, the crowds waiting, some sul- 


wo 


lessons are lost. 


so I stood for a few mo- 


len, some impatient and scolding in good round 
English, some chattering till it set one’s teeth on 
edge to hear them, but a certain overshadowing 
of suavity among the natives that made them 
graceful, in spite of their disappointment. 

“See, aunty; there’s a big priest, the biggest 
one Tever saw. Oh, how funny he does look in 
that black See that bit of a cap 
perched on his little head. What does he look 
like? How droll his mouth is! Ido believe he’s 
chewing tobaceo,”’—and I rather think he was. 

“Then that French family, aunty, I suppose it 
is; the comical little boy, and the nurse, and the 
mother. And that ter- 
rible gendarme has emptied out her satchel, and 
what has he found? Just hear her scold!”’ 

There must have been some confiscated prop- 
erty, for the tall fellow in uniform took quite a 
little parcel and put it aside, smiling and shak- 


long gown! 


Oh, how she is scolding! 


ing his head, while she pursued him with some, 
to say the least, inelegancies of language, and 
the nurse looked on frowning, and the little boy 
began to ery. 

In the Streets. 

Meanwhile, the travellers poured along, gay, 
lively and severe. Italian, 
Spanish ; and brown; and young; 
priests, doctors, lawyers, nuns, soldiers; a mot- 
ley crew, indeed, and by the time they had passed, 
our party had been vised and were ready to begin 
the struggle for a carriage. 

John, that’s my French 
French ought to be spoken, having resided in 


American, English, 


white old 


brother, spoke as 
Paris for several years, and consequently we were 
soon bowling along through the broad, beautiful 
streets. 

“In Paris, aunty, only think, in Paris!’’ cried 
Nelly, dancing about, “Don’t ask me to keep 
still; Tean't, fim so glad! Did you ever see any- 
thing so beautiful?’ and, indeed, it was like a 
fairy scene as we emerged upen the more fre- 
quented boulevards, the long rows of light in the 
streets, the brightness of the shops, the houses, 
the windows, everywhere. 

“Is it illuminated?’’ queried Nelly, as we 
passed a grand house lighted from the ground 
floor to the seventh or eighth story. ‘‘No, hereis 
another, and Why, they can’t know 
what night isin Paris.” 

“What's that? why, how queer!” 
leaned out of the carriage window. 


another. 


and Nelly 
As we passed 
further on there streamed out upon the sidewalk 
a flood of yellow light from long bright entrances, 
and before these, late as the hour was, were 
placed tables, “rightin the street,’’ as Nelly said, 
around which sat men and women eating ices, 
or taking a late supper, their voices rising above 
the din of the carriage wheels, while beyond 
could be seen the trim waiters moving briskly 
about. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,”’ said John, who 
had been watching Nelly with an amused smile, 
“It will be late when we arrive at our quarters, 
which, for the sake of comfort and retirement, 
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ing.” 

“Oh, if you only will!” cried Nelly, clapping 
her hands. “I’m as hungry as can be. I could 
eat—I don’t know what I couldn't eat.”’ 

In a Cafe. 

So we all got out of the carriage, under the 
generalship of brother John, and dismissed it, for 
our hotel was only a square or two distant, and 
our baggage would not arrive till morning. 

Entering the long saloon-like apartments, we 
were presently seated at the neat little marble ta- 
bles, two of which accommodated our party, and 


the briskest, wiriest, jauntiest waiters I ever saw. 
The French waiter has eyes all over him. He 


THE 


is spotless in attire, slender in form, dandified in 
appearance, and prides himself upon his whiskers. 
His hands are as white as those of a woman. 
He serves perfectly, and would as soon think of 
throwing himself into the Seine, as spilling the 


act of impoliteness. 

Those who waited upon us were of the best 
type, but we could hardly eat, for the novelty of 
the thing oppressed us. 

There in her stall, cushioned with velvet like 
the box of a theatre, stood a small, slender wom- 
an, with brilliant black eyes, cheeks as red as 
roses and hair black as coal, and piled up on her 
head in such a way—ornamented with two rows 
of pearl beads—that I thought at first she had a 
hat on. 

This lady is the wife of the proprietor, and 
takes charge ofall the moneys. To her, payments 
and compliments are made; indeed, I think that 
the master is seldom seen, as madame is always 
competent to run the business. Probably he was 
at the theatre or the opera, enjoying himself. 
Said a Frenchwoman of this class, ‘‘Monsieur 


needs amuse- 
ment. He is 
wretched  with- 


out it, and as I 
like best to stay 
at homeand take 
care of the cus- 
tomers, why, we 
are both suited.” 
The women of 
Paris always 
seem very will- 
ing that the lords 
of creation 
should have the 
easiest time; 
whether it is be- 
eause they love 
money better 
than the men, I 
cannot tell; they 
are devoted 
wives, however, 
It is impossible 
to describe the 
airy manner of 
our waiter, who 
made sure of a 
large fee, know- 
ing that we were Americans. He had 
the longest whiskers I ever saw on mor- 
tal man, and the handsomest, I do be- 
lieve. Nelly could only stare at him, 
till I reminded her that it was not polite. 
“T can’t help it, aunty. He don’t look 
a bit like a waiter; he looks a gentle- 
man;” but she noticed that the seeming 
gentlemhn pocketed his fee with much composure, 
and brushed the crumbs off the table, though 
with inimitable grace. 
We walked our four squares after tea, delighted 
with all wesaw. Our way lay through a street 


yond description, for there is nothing quite like it 





in any other city in the world. 
On all hands we could see the thoughtless, 


were immediately surrounded by three or four of | 





soup, or otherwise blundering, or committing an | 


get out and take supper in one of these cafes. It | out of doors, enjoying both moonlight and gas- 
will give us a phase of French life worth know- | 


light. So passed our first evening in Paris. 
GaRRyY Moss. 


or 
SOME ANECDOTES OF RASHNESS. 


The philosopher’s definition of dirt, matter out 
of place, suggests one for rashness—courage out 
|of place. The young soldier, if brave and impul- 
| sive, is apt to throw the reins upon the neck of 
his courage; the veteran keeps his well in hand. 

The charge of the youth may be heroic, but it is 
out of place, for it is useless. 

“It is magnificent,’ said a French veteran, see- 
|ing “the charge of the Six Hundred”’ at Balakla- 
va, “but it is not war!’ 

Yet an apparently rash charge may be the on- 
set of deliberate courage—‘‘magnificent” in its 
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FRENCH WAITER. 


fury, “war’’ in its results. Such was the charge 
of one man upon the Austrian phalanx, 
“All-horrent with projecting spears,” 

Not a few boys have received their first con- 
scious impulse to a heroic life from reading how 
Arnold de Winkelried 

“Made way for liberty, and died.” 
It was in 1386. All Switzerland had gathered to 
the battle-field of Sempach, to drive back the in- 
vading Austrians. The two armies fronted each 
other in silence. The unbroken line of Austrian 
lances presented no point for assault. 

Suddenly, Arnold, shouting, ‘‘Make way for lib- 
erty!’ charged alone upon the Austrian line. 
With extended arms he swept ten spears within 
his grasp. Their keen points drove through his 
heart. But the breach had been made. Rushing 
through it, the Swiss routed the Austrians. 

At the beginning of our Revolution, the British 
officers sneered at the American army. “It’s 
nothing but a cowardly mob,” they said. The 
sneer so nettled the American officers that many 
of them felt called upon to ostentatiously expose 
















filled with shops, bazars, cafes, and brilliant be- | 


themselves to danger. This they did deliberate- 
ly in order to encdurage their 
men and to compel the ene- 
my to respect the 

Among t 









Lieuten- 


ant-Colonel s, who, 
though but tw ur years 
of age, soon ac id a rep- 
utation for rash 

On e occa- 


sion, 4 sentinel, 
guarding one 
bank of Ashley 
River, saw a 
“‘red-coat’’ mov- 
ing through the 
brush-wood on 
the opposite 
shore. He gave 
the alarm that 
the enemy were 
approaching. 
Laurens ordered 
Captain O'Neal 
with one compa- 
ny of infantry 
and a troop of 
dragoons to cross 
the river and rec- 
onnoitre. 

Arriving at the 
river, O’Neal 
saw that the 
stream was too 
deep and rapid 
to ford. He sent 
for a boat, and 
was waiting its 
| arrival, when the impetuous Laurens galloped 
| up. 
| ‘Why this halt, captain? Were not orders giv- 
/en to cross at once?” he demanded with much 
warmth. 

“Yes, colonel; but look at that current and see 
| if it is praeticable.’’ 

“This is no time for argument,” replied Lan- 
rens. ‘You who are brave men,” he cried, turn- 


ARRIVAL IN PARIS. 


are rather obscure, so that perliaps we might not | care-free citizens, and hear the merry laugh and | ing to the soldiers, ‘follow me’’—and spurred 


find such refreshments ne we want. Let us all 


| conversation, The people seemed literally living 


into the stream. 













“You shall see, sir,” cried the indignant O’Neil, 
“that there are as brave men as yourself,’’-—and he 
led his troop into the river. 

In a moment all was confusion. Men and horses 
were separated. Laurens was swept by the current 
from his horse, and with much difficulty reached the 
opposite shore. Several of the men were nearly 

rowned. 

Laurens and his aids hastened to where the “red- 
coat”? had been seen. They found it hanging on the 
limb of a tree, beneath which reposed a British sol- 
dier who had been whipped and drummed out of 
camp for drunkenness. His lacerated back would 
not tolerate it. 

On another occasion Laurens’s rashness did excel- 
lent service for the patriotic cause. Congress sent 
him, in 1781, to France to aid Dr. Franklin in nego- 
tiating a loan from the French Government. Find- 
ing that Count Vergennes, the Prime-Minister, was 
inclined to put him off with promises, and knowing 
that Congyess needed the money immediately, he de- 
terminedfo make a personal appeal to the king. 

Dr. Frgnklin, on learning Laurens’s intention, so 
contrarf to all court etiquette, opposed it. “I warn 
e said, “that you will fail, and I wash my 
f the whole matter. I'll have nothing to do 






he next levee, Col, Laurens, walking up to the 
king, said, handing him a memorial: 


ire: I solicit Your Majesty’s serious attention to 
document. Should the favor it asks be denied, 
og even delayed, there is reason to fear that the 
ord I wear may, instead of being used in the de- 
nce of my country, be wielded as a British subject 
gainst the monarch of France.” 
His apparent rashness proved a stroke of diplo- 
acy. e next day Count Vergennes apologized 
for the delays, and in a short time the loan was 
negotiated. 

aurens returned to America within seven months 
from the time he had departed on his mission. So 
much was Congress pleased with his despatch and 
success that it publicly thanked him. Three days 
after his arrival he had finished his business with 
that body and rejoined the army. 


———_+or- ~—_ 


LAFAYETTE’S GENEROSITY. 
Unfortunately, too many great men, among those 
classed as statesmen, deserve the censure which Gold- 
smith passed on Burke: 


“Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


Lafayette was not of this class. Nor was he guilty 
of the other ethical blunder, which not a few good 
and great men commit, of being so engrossed with 
principles as to be indifferent to persons. He was 
not only a patriot and a lover of free institutions, 
but a generous friend and asympathizing benefactor. 


Matthew Carey, the father of the political econo- 
mist, who recently died in Philadelphia, was obliged 
to leave Ireland, on account of a political pamphlet, 
whose sentiments were considered treasonable. He 
took refuge in France, where he set up type for Dr. 
Franklin, who had a small printing-oflice near Paris. 
There he made the acquaintance of Lafayette. The 
Marquis became much interested in the young Irish 
patriot. 

Some years after Carey came to the United States. 
He was living in Philadelphia, struggling to establish 
a newspaper, when Lafayette visited that city. The 
Marquis sent for him, inquired into his prospects 
and promised to recommend him to his friends. 

The next morning, the struggling journalist was 
surprised to receive a letter from the Marquis, con- 
taining four one hundred dollar notes, but not a 
word in reference to the enclosure. 

It was a noble act, worthy of the noble man who 
had spent a large part of a princely fortune in the 
cause of American liberty. He could not only risk 
his life for a nation, but he could aid a poor young 
man to make a living. 

Several years after, when the young Irishman had 
become well off, he sent a valuable present to the 
Marquis. When in 1824, he again visited this coun- 
try, broken in fortune, Mr. Carey sent him four hun- 
dred dollars. The French gentleman, who did not 
like to be repaid a gift, was with difficulty persuaded 
to accept the money. 


AN IMPUDENT REPORTER. 

Public men of the present day are victims to bold 
interviewers, who obtrude themselves into their quiet 
homes, and, not unfrequently, invent for them opin- 
ions which they never expressed. But more than 
fifty years ago a London reporter beat the modern 
interviewer in impudence. The Duke of Wellington, 
while Prime Minister, came out of the House of 
Lords one evening, talking very earnestly with a po- 
litical colleague. As the colleague was a little deaf, 
the talk was in a high key, and a wide-awake reporter 
heard a few words. 

These were enough to indicate that the conversa- 
tion was about a matter of grave importance. So the 
reporter followed stealthily, and managed to catch 
most of the talk, which referred to a government 
measure, not yet made known to the Cabinet. 

The reporter was in ecstasies. He wrote out a full 
report of the proposed measure, and scld it at a high 
price to Mr. Black, of the Morning Chronicle. The 
next morning it appeared in that paper in a double- 
leaded column. 

London was at fever heat. The Duke thought the 
peer had betrayed him, as he had mentioned the mat- 
ter tohim only. The Cabinet were sore that an im- 

ortant measure had been concealed from them. The 

‘ory members of Parliament were inflignant that 
neither Prime Minister nor Cabinet informed them 
of an intended policy. And the Whigs were exultant 
to know the plans of their Urge When Mr. 
Black allowed the secret to leak out, there was a gen- 
eral laugh at the expense of the Duke. 





a 


A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 

Rashness and carelessness cause many of the “acci- 
dents by flood and field.”” Men, in order to save a 
few minutes of time, or a walk of a mile, will take 
risks that would frighten the president of an Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. 

An English gentleman, a civil engineer, once 
passed through a terrible experience, while looking 
death in the face. The occasion of it was his rash 
carelessness in jumping from a railway car, while in 
motion. 

His residence was near the line of the railroad, but 
the station was a mile or two further on. One night 


he was coming home ina train made up of one pas- 
senger car and forty or fifty freight cars. 

As he did not wish to walk from the station, he ar- 
ranged that, on approaching his house, the train 
should be “slowed up,” and he would get out as best 
he could, 

On arriving at the spot, the speed of the train was 
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slackened to five or six miles an hour. The gentle- 
man opened the car door and looked out. It was so 
dark that he could not see the ground. 


He jumped, and pitched upon a heap of ballast- 
stone. It yielded, and his foot slipped. He feil 
towards the moving train, and tumbled into a hole 
eight inches deep and almost under the rail, 

is head just fitted into this hole—a tight tit it was, 
for a passing wheel tore off his hat—while his body 
laid away from the rail, on the embankment. 

“Am I safe?” was his first thought. A car passed 
over without touching him, but rattling the loose rail 
joints so as to jar him terribly. 

Clank, clank, clank, and the wheels of the next car 
shook him again. 

As he began to feel safe, the thought struck him, 
“What if there should be a loose coupling swinging 
from a car?” 

He listened painfully for the jangling of a swaying 
chain. The cars moved so slowly that it seemed as if 
the train would never be past. 

Then an almost irresistible desire to raise his head 
possessed him. He knewif he did that it would be 
sliced in two. But clenched teeth and fists, and a 
ae. of ome for strength to resist the desire, 

ardly kept his head down in that hole of safety. 

The desire became intense. It overmastered his 
reason and the fear of death. He started to raise his 
head and saw a red glare. 

It was the “tail-lamp”—the train had passed. His 
reason told him he was safe, but to his brain car after 
car continued to roll above him. 

He raised his head, wondering how he should feel 
when it was off, and fainted. 

When he came to himself, he staggered home and 
went to bed. It was long before he left that bed, for 
brain fever set in. 








Ice-Water is harmless and refreshing with a little Hop 
Bitters in each draught, (Communicated. 
2 
A Favorable Notoriety.—The good reputation of 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ for the relief of Coughs, 
Colds and Throat Diseases has given them a favorable noe 


toriety. (Communicated. 





OUR NATIONAL DISEASE, 

The readers of the Youth’s Companion would do well to 
call the attention of their friends to the advertisement of 
CHILDs’ CATARRH TREATMENT in this issue. Some mem- 
ber of nearly every family has Catarrh in some form—chil- 
dren as well as adults, Prominent well-known men in all 
parts of the country freely state that Childs’ Treatment has 
entirely cured them. It would seem unnecessary to say to 
our readers that with the strong evidence in its favor they 
may surely try the treatment with every hope of success. 
Children or people in delicate health can use the treatment 
with perfect safety. ( Communicated. 


























ARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Imita- 
tion Stained Glass. L. LuM SmitH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARK Your | CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 
Linen Sold at all Stationers. 
Use REDDINCG’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds, Etc. 
EATERS Easily Cured. By one that used 
OPIU it for 13 years. Address 
JOS. A. DUNN, Elizabeth, N. J. 
ANTED — Agents for the Automatic Shading Pen. 
Bookkeepers buy at sight. Send for circular and sam- 
ple writing. J.W.Stoakes, Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 
UROPE AND THE HOLY LAND-—1880, 
The best Excursions ever planned. Send for forty- 
page pamphlet. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
OREIGN STAMPS, 100, ail different, only 25 cents. 
500 mixed Foreign stamps, 25 cents. Catalogues, 1 cent. 
Address Union Stamp Co., Montpelier, Vermont. 
[igstrated Guide to Rangeley Lakes, 50c 
Moosehead Lake, 50c; Camp Life in the Wilderness, 50, 


Sent on receipt of price, C.A.J.Farrar, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


ARTICHOKES Red Brazilian and White French va- 
s rieties. Cheapest a. feed known. 

Send for free circular to E. F. BROCKWAY, 
Ainsworth, Washington County, Iowa. 


A TELEPHONE 


For Everybody! Nothing to equal it. Price $1 50. 
0. P. HATHEWAY, No. 1002 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW CANE-SEAT for Reseating. 


Strongest on earth. Put on by any one, Sample 
free. HALL & KILBURN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


113 Decalcomanie Transfer Pictures, 10c; 56 Imported 





; Illus.Guide to 





























Scrap Pictures, 10c; 36 Gem Chromos, l0c; 1 Autograph 
Album, lic; all for 30c; postpaid anywhere. Samples 3c. 
Write to-day. J. D. Goodrich, 150 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Famous 15 and 16 PUZZLE 
by mail, postpaid, 15 cents. Agents wanted. 
DUNBAR & MITCHELL, Bristol, Conn. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

‘our years’ course for women. Special courses in French, 
German and Greek, Laboratories, cabinets and art-gallery. 
Library of 10.000 vols. Board and tuition $175 a year. 
Address MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass, 

NEW WORK. Recent imprisonment and martyr 
dom of Free Masons. Recent remarkable ee of 
ancient masonic emblems on the foundations of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle in Egypt. Graphically illustrated with 
colored plates, Rare chance for agents. Send for 


rospectus, new illustrated catalogue, and terms, REDDING & CO,, 
mic Publishers, 731 Broadway, New York, 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


oT 
New organs, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, 5 Oct’s, 2 
knee swells, walnut case, war’n'd 6 yrs, Stool & Book 898. 
New pianos $143 to $255. Newspaper sent free, 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self -Inking Printing Press. 


with complete outfit, $5.50. 8 larger sizes 
Catalogue and reduced price-list free, 


Fs H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 














Flowers, Birds, &c., 25 ce Superb, 25cents; 10 e, 

25 cents. 100 Transfer Pictures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 

25 cents. Catalogue Free. Fancy Wall Pocket, ornamented, 

60 cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md, 

key, 6 Brazil, 14 Officials, or 40 different stamps, with cata- 


EDUCKTE Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
For either 116 different Foreign 
logue. J. A. PIERCE, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 








All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 

do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 

The best presses made by J. F. W.Dorman 

Price List Free, 

25 CT Stamps, 
ls Stamp Album, 250 Decalcomanie. 120 Em- 
bossed Pictures, Elegant Surprise Bouquet, or 25 Sunday 
School Cards. For 10 cts, either 4 Newfoundland, 5 Tur- 





for 1880, with postal information, 

improved interest-table, calendar, 

&c., &c., will be mailed on recel 
two 3 cent stamps, to any ng to C. FE. HI 


dress, by writi: 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND AND GUIDE. 


A book of 200 pages, size 12x8, solid reading matter of in- 
terest to all Farmersand Agriculturists. Price, 50 cents, 
pet paid. Agents wan . RANK HARRI- 
ON & CO., 206 & 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘ Lowest [mae ever known 
on Breec Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $15_SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Tilustrated Catalogue 


P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 














FREE BY MM rr 
12 Roses, all of the best named sorts, in- 
, @luding Duchess of Edinburgh, Ne- 
‘phetos orCorneliaCook, - ‘= 1.00 
12 Geraniums,including New Life and 
Happr Thought, es «© = 30 
16 Tube Roses. - - = «= 1.60 
16 Gladiolas, all flowering bulbs, = 1.00 
8 Ofeach of theabovetwo. = = 1.00 
4 Palms, nice plants, alldifferent, - 1.00 
12 Begonias, all different, - = 1.00 
10 Ferns, alldifferent, - - = «= 1.00 
6 Crotons, the best sorts for high colors, 1.00 
12 New Fancy Coleus, all different, = | 1.00 
6 Fancy Caladiums, insorts, = § = 1.00 
8 Dahlias, in sorts, - - - 1.00 
24 Sorts of Annual FlowerSeeds, - 1.00 
12 Sorts of Perennials and Greenhouse 
“Our @5.00 Collection of Fancy Plants for 
the Conservatory is unsurpassed. sé 
Toclubs we make special rates, 6 of the 
above collections for €5.003 all sent by mail. 
Send for Catalogue. .-P. CRITCHELL, 
197 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


For fifteen years a Standard Fertilizer in the Southern 
States, where its sales have increased from 745 tons to up- 
wards of forty thousand tons in a single season. 

Having been appointed General Selling Agents of the 
Pacific Guano Company, we now offer the increased pro- 
duction of this celebrated brand to the Farmers of New 
England for Corn, Wheat Grass, and all Vegetables, and 
our special Sugar Beet Fertilizer, made after tests by the 
most celebrated Chemists and Experts in this country and 


Europe. 
For sale by our Agents throughout the United States, and 
full particulars given by 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
TREMONT BANK BUILDING, STATE STREFT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All for a Firve-CenT STAMP. In English or German, 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. 5 cts. for 
postage wil) buy the Floral Guide, telling how to get them. 

he Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50c 
in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth, In German or English, 

ick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 Pages. 
A Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


REID’s PREMIUM SEEDS. 








631d09 *000 oor 
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If you desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 
Name this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester N. ¥. 


SEEDS. 


We deal only in the choicest and best varieties, and those 


of the best quality. 
Seeds 
en. 





Flower 
for the House, Greenhouse and Gar 
egetable Seeds 
for the Market and Family Garden, Also FARM 
SEEDS for all general purposes, Send for our Catalogue. 
SCHLEGE EVERETT 


Cco., 
26 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate Some, oy by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
49> Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
Bangor, Maine. 
Chi 
e 


ice assortment. Strong, 
h aithy plants, in colors 
White, Carmine, 1 


etc., 











50.3 14for®1. Extrachoice 


P=“ Fancy Varieties, 4 for 50c.3 

8 for 81. £27 Tilustrated Priced Catalogue free. 
ngs of n yeraniums, by mail, 5Oc. 

GHAS. 'T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Oo., 


WHITE POND LILIES, 








Strong roots, dug fresh from the pond, well packed, and 
mailed for 25 cents each; $2 oz. They bloom finely in 
tubsand artificial ponds. Circular, with directions for plant- 
ing, free. J. A.Vaughan & Co., Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


PLANTS for the salllion, 04 petens to suit the million. A 





superbly illustrated book, 'CCESS WITH SMALL 
FRUITS,” with avery liberal 
offer. C7 es — free, p ROE 
li-on=Hudson, 
New York. aS 8 





WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn, Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers. and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sa 
free, TAYLOB BROS. & Co., Cleveland, 
















‘Ohio. 


COMPANION 

.! ~ aXe 

| “Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles.”— Pal! Mall Gazette, London, England, 
“Commends itself to the |practical common-sense of the American people beyond any system we have ever 


(CHING PENMANSHIP) 


HIS SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present handwriting to a more Easy and 
BEAUTIFUL style, by home or ottice practice, without a teacher. 
It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of Lon- 
don, Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the 
United States. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


CONSISTS OF 
Business, Ladies’, and Ornamental Penmanship, 
in all varieties: Movement Exercises, Alphabets, 
Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corre- 
sponding Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen- 
Drawing and Shading, German Text, Old English, 
Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. . 


All the above are in the form of «written and other pen-exercises, and 
3 : accompanied with a small Book or INsTRUCTIONS, giving a complete 
yang }! analysis of every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, 
TA, id Pen-holding and Movement. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


Having had a sale of over 75 


g :000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
testing its value. i 


For the past year we have given in each number 


of SckIBNER'’s Montuiy and Str. Nicnovas a full page, showing the im- 
rovement of those using it, as received from month to month. The fol- 
owing have never been equalled by any other system, school or teacher. 

They are perfect reproductions of the original writing. 


Old Style: 


Cover) 


New Style: 


Old Style: 


YEO, nak: 


New Style: 





Mr. Crouse’s post-office address is Memphis, N. Y. 
Mr. Dennis is now teacher of penmanship in Wright's 


Business College, Brooklyn, N. Y Old Styles 


Mba Me [bien 


New Style: 


New Style: 


Mr. Reeves’ beautiful handwriting has been the means 
of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 
present employed in the General Passenger and Ticket 
Office of the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detroit, 
Mich. He is one of the most expert writers in the United 
States. 


P. B. Hardin is at present teaching penmanship in 
Kentucky, and is highly commended by leading journals, 





both as a finished writer and a successful instructor. 
His post-office address is Union Star, Ky. 


+02 


GASKELI’?S COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for 
ONE DOLLAR. Please address us in your own handwriting, so that, if necessary, we may give special 
directions by letter. Registered Letters and Money Orders at our risk. Address 


GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


G2" Remember all letters are promptly answered. If you do not get immediate returns, please write again, 
and we will see where the fault lies. 

GASKELL’S STEEL PENS, the best pens for elegant writing manufactured, sent by mail for 40 
cents per quarter-gross box: four boxes, 1 25. Postage stamps taken for pens only, 





Japanese Crepe Pictures 


Theso beautiful pictures represent Japanese flowers, vines, shrubbery, landscapes 











and artistically drawn figures, transferred in indelible colors to Japanese Crepe of tho finest 
texture. Each picture (as ourillustration shows) is complete in itself, and contains Japancse 
writing or characters, describing the locality, names of flowers, figures, etc. They arointendcd 
for,and make beautiful and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, sofas, or lounges, and are sult 
ablefor lambrequins, centre pieces for table covers, etc.; they can be seen in the parlors if 
our wealthiest familiesin New York City and clsewhcre, are very fashionable, and will bo ad 
mired and favorably commented upon by your friends. As weare now selling them at ono 
third their former price, ladies can beautify and ornament their homes a 8 trifling expense- 
Our prices aroas follows (each picturo being different); 3 pictures for 15 cents; 6 for 3 cents; 
12for 48 cents, sent by mail, post paid. Send us clean postage stamps, of any denomination, 
aswe prefer them tosilver. Address, 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY C0., 


839 Ann Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BOX 4614. 





One Hundred Years Old. 7 
1'780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. | “COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


Better than a horse, because you can 

Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- |. 30 i¢ more miles ina day than a horse 

cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the | can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct, 

brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet | stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 

rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, | trated catalogue with full information, 
and is excusable !f peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., THE POPE M’F'G CO., 


| New York. By Druggists or mail $1. | %5 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 











LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
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THE YOU TH’S 


COMPAN ION. 





APRIL 1, 1880, 





THE SCHOOL’S BATTERING-RAM. 

The Duke of Wellington used to say that his battles 
had been rehearsed at school. He referred to the 
fact that, when a boy, he and his fellows had engaged 
in many sham-fights, representing historic battles. 
On these they expended such strategy and tactics as 
they learned from reading of history and the lives of 
great soldiers. 


One favorite diversion of an English school was 
battering down the door of an old barn with a stick 
of timber. The boys were simply illustrating the 
classic battering-ram, about which they had read in 
their Roman and Greek antiquities. 

But years after, that simple diversion played an 
important part in a real battle. One of the boys, 
named Shore, had gone to India, where he was serv- 
ing as a district commissioner, when a tribal out- 
break occurred in his province. 

The rebels, having been defeated in the field, re- 
tired into a stronghold. The commander of the E ng- 
lish troops, being without cannon, was about to give 
up further operations. Suddenly, Shore recalled the 
battering-rain of his school days. He suggested that 
a tree should be felled and used to batter down the 
fort’s door. 

It was done, Shore being the leader of the batter- 
ing party. The door gave way, and though the na- 
tives resisted with shot and spears, they were either 
killed or captured. So brilliant was the successful 
assault considered that the Governor-General of In- 
dia complimented the young civilian’s ingenuity in a 
public despatch. But, after all, he, like the Duke, 
was only rehearsing what he had learned at school. 


A BOY-MERCHANT. 

Boy - musicians, boy -composers, boy-poets, boy- 
artists, have been commemorated. But in all the 
chronicles of youthful prodigies, there is scarcely to 
be found a notice of a boy-merchant. We can, how- 
ever, recall one such, and he made himself a name 
when he was not out of a jacket. 


In 1803, the eminent Boston firm of J. & T. H. Per- 
kins established a house in China, They sent outa 
Mr. Bumstead to manage it, and with him, as clerk, 
a boy of sixteen years, J. P. Cushing, by name. He 
was a steady lad, and wrote a fine hand. Soon after 
their arrival in China, Mr. Bumstead died, and the 
boy was left to manage the affairs of the house. 

When the news of the death reached Boston, there 
seemed but one thing to do, and the junior partner, 
Col. T. H. Perkins, accordingly made preparations to 
goto China. Just before he was ready to sail, letters 
came from young Cushing. They gave a clear report 
of the business of the house, and showed that, young 
as he was, his head was old enough to manage it. 

Col. Perkins, therefore, postponed his departure 
until the arrival of other letters from the youthful 
manager. They were so satisfactory that the firm 
decided that Col. Perkins should remain at home, 
and the boy be entrusted with the management of 
affairs in China. 

So well did he manage them that he was taken into 
pe seme And in 1827, twenty-four years after 
his departure from Boston, he returned to his native 
city with a large fortune. It was all made before he 
was forty years of age. 











Boston Journal, 
Philadelphia Times, 
Baltimore American, 
Cincinnati Commercial, 
Chicago Tribune, 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
San Francisco Bulletin, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Washington Star. 


We especially represent and solicit business for 
the daily papers named above. 


GEO.P.ROWELL&CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 Spruce Street, 


Printing House Square. 
Opposite the Tribune Building. 


NEW YORK. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE! 
1880 axwoarany'ranry. 1880 


Grand Annual Educational Yrention Party. 
nnual Midsummer Pa 

Pamphlet, containing full particulars, a n MAP OF 
EUROPE, sent free on application, Tourist Tickets, for 
sngepengent Travellers, by all routes. 

Coo Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
tours. By mail, 10 ects. 

Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 4197. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A, SHERMAN’S Method 
Without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS -BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen and 
merchants, of his successful practice and popularity there- 
from throughout this country and the West Th dies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of extreme- 
ly bad cases before and after cnre, and mailed to those who 

send l0 cents. OF FICE, 251 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


U. S. COINS WANTED) 
Dollar, 1804, yd Half Dollar, 1796, "97, $15 each ; 
eres Dollars, 1823, '27, $25; Dim ; Half Dime, 1802, Lowy 
‘opper Cent, 1793, ‘99, HK $5, if ne. Over’ 100 Old Dates wa 
Highest prices i. Price List and COIN COLLECTOR'S ILLUS. 
TRATED GUIDE. 10 Cts. =A. M, SMITH, 72 N. 4th 8t., Phila, Pa 





‘Adorn 1 a Window with the new Patent 


permanently, a. glass in windows of 
Churches, raries, Vestibule Doors, 

Transoms, Baus Rooms, Stairways, 
G L A S and Shades dispe nsed with. A new, neat, 
and facinating occupation for ladies and gentlemen in tastefully 
beautifying their homes, offices, &c. amples of two styles, each 


ST ! INED: » ELEGANT, CHEAP and DU 
8, &. 
with the full effect and brilliancy of 
12x18, mailed with full instructions on rece iptet 50 eg 


ABLE. Is easily applied, temporarily 4 
IMITATION 
pier y a colored stained glass. Curtains 
Circulars, Large Illustrated Price Lists, in Colors, ete. 


















































PHILA., PA. My windows maintain their beauty and brilli- 

ancy, and ‘ are as pretty as when decorated over a ye = ago. 
. W. CASE, M. D. 

PITTSBURG, PA. We have windows decorated am Imitation 
Stained Glass at Exposition Building; they look as well as real 
stained glass, and are much admired. J.P. DIEHL & SON. 

FORT SCOTT, KANS, Material for the windows received to- 
day. I pasted it on the glass, and must confess that I am de- 
lighted and more than satisfied with the result. 

NJ. HARTLEY, Rector St. Andrew's Church. 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. I followed instructions, and succeeded 
in making a very iecdiens window. Send on men and material 
sufficient to decorate all the windows in the Church a — 
schoolroom. R. HARCOURT, Pastor Trinity M. E. rch. 

PADUCAH, KY. Finished the windows at Semend House 
yesterday—owners are much pleased. Captain David, of Union- 
town, says he will guarantee me ten thousand feet at thirty cents 
per foot, to go home with him and paste the material on the glass. 

J. RICE WILSON, Canvassing Agent. 

OCEAN GROVF, N. J., RECORD. L. Lum Smith, Esq., of 
Phila., well sustained his reputation as one of the most enterpris- 
ing men of the day, in finishing up the job he undertook on the 
Temple in a highly satisfactory manner on time. When deter- 
mined by Rev. E. H. Stokes, President of the Ocean Grove Camp 
Meeting Association, to adopt the wonde omg Imitation Stained 
Glass for the windows, he had but a few days to execute the work 
and be ready fordedication, Twenty large 2 indows were quickly 
covered, and nothing could exceed the delight with which all the 
poe hailed the effect. The cost was but a trifle, comparatively, 

ut the improvement is splendid. Nobody could tell the differ- 
ence, either from the exterior or inside, between the finest stained 
glass and this excellent substitute. Windows were also decorated 
ratedin the Tabernacle, and Association Office, and in Hotels, 
Residences, Stores, etc., in the same elegant manner. 

PHILA., PA., SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. ‘Imitation Stained 
Glass is very pretty, and will come into general use by those 
who cannot afford stained glass. It requires no skill to apply it, 
and the effect is so pleasing that it will be used widely for home 
decoration, as well as for chapels, halls, ete. If you want a 
stained glass window in one of your rooms, you can ‘have it now 
at a trifling cost by writing to Mr. L. L ‘un Smith, to whom you 
can, with confidence, send your money.’ 

PHILA., PA., AGENT'S HERALD. ‘The above is the most re- 
markable and beautitul invention ever patented, and we advise the 
100,000 readers of the Acrnt’s Henan to secure choice territory. 
The article will undoubtedly, meet with a most enthusiastic re- 
ception and extraordinary sale. It will offer the best opportunity 
for coining money that has ever been presented to Agents, and 
being light, neat, and respectable, will be peculiarly adapted to 
ladies and gentlemen, who, from timidity, etc., have hitherto 
been debarred from engaging in the Agency business.” 

AGENTS } LUM SMITH, 
WANTED 707 Sansom St., Phila., Pa 


Portraits, ete., Drawn by beneoremag — 
Pen, Pencil, or Crayon, A atus, with 
structions, by mail, only 25 pare { Baie 
Outfit for Printing and Shading, ete., $1.25. 


50,000 Agents wanted by 1,000 Advertisers inthe 


AGENTS’ HERALD. 


A large well edited 16 page illustrated Semi-monthly Journal. 
Rare chance for the unemployed to make money. Sample copies 
10 Cents. Subscriptions only $1.00 a year. 100 Superfine White 
Envelopes and Letterheads printed, presented free to every sub- 
scriber. Tue Heracp contains special trade novelties, including 
10,000 new and fast-selling Agents’ goods, subscription books, 
ete., with beautiful cuts illustrating the same. Use’ ful _ Hints, 
Editorials, Gossip, and directory of ‘‘Notorious Humbugs,” etc. 

AGENTS’ PUBLISHING CO., 707 Sansom St., Philad’a, Ps. 


24 PIECES 30 CENTS. 


MUSICAL HOURS. 

















Ohio. 








|The very large number of Capanen readers 
MARCH who have bought Jan. and Feb. Nos. can now 
obtain the March and April Nos. containing this 
AND ham Ferry-My love beyond the sea-Star of love 
-I can’t forget the happy past-The token-When 
APRIL I’m o’er the rolling sea-Brown-eyed Bessie Lee 
-My pretty pearl-Old Timbertoes-Oft when bril- 
liant day has faded-Serenade. Inst’l, Bocaccio 
pos a ‘as Redouble-Ciaconnetta-His coming- 
oe Year Schottische-Spring Echoes Waltze 
OUT! Nigh t march of the brigands-Lover’s Thonghts, 
. 
tlurette-Twining Fancies. These 24 choice 
jeces will be sent, postpaid, for 30c or 10 3c stamps; or for 
Bi 20 we send from March to Dec. (19 months and 3 musi- 
cal premiums). Full yearand premiums #150. G. W. 
RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
H OF THB 
™ Puzzle: 
It looks easy, but see if you can do it. 
cash or stam ps. 
Liberal discount to the trade. May also be used for new 
34 puzzle. Dnrections on box. 
a. Van Bibber & Co., 
‘0. $0 Longworth St., Cincinnati, 
AGENTS WANTE To sell the best and fastest sell- 
ing Books and Bibles. Low 
price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRaD- 
LEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old ragsor yarn. Any 
one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
ape business toagents everywhere. Send for circu- 
ar of Patterns and Prices, with stamp 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tr emont | > Boston, Mass. 
F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, dD c. Fr : Send for circular, 


jmusic: Vocal, Gallants of England-Twicken- 
Valse Cape ice-Dear England-Spring Coming- 
Exciting for old 
and young. Sent by mail for 25 ets.; 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful ‘Turkish 











FORTY SKEINS German Worsted, ple = 
Shades, 12 Perforated ionom, and 100 Designs for 
Fancy Work, $1, postpaid. F, W. Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 





INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


FOR THE PIANO. 
Emerson’s New Method 
for the Pianoforte 


($3 25) sustains its reputation as the most perfect of Instruc- 
tion Books, having been many times revised, improved and 
enlarged. ‘Hundreds of thousands have been sold, and it 
is = in constant and large demand. Be sure to get the 
right book. Notice the exact title, and accept no other. 






Now get your EA STE R MUSIC. Send for list. 





FOR REED ORGAN. 


THE EMERSON METHOD ‘5.03223 


nd MarrHEws, tes 
a capital “‘method,” and an abundance of fine pieces, in- 


strumental and vocal, that please while they instruct the 
learner. 


DO NOT FORGET 


White Robes. (30 cts.) New Sunday School Song 


Book. A great success. By ABBEY and MuUNGER. Every- 
body should possess it. 
Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) By J. H. Tenney. 


New ‘Temperance Songs, all choice and wide awake. 


Emerson’s Anthem Book. ($1 25) By L.O.Emgerson. 
Unexcelled in quality. Very choice and large collection, 


American Anthem Book. (1 25.) 100 easy Anthems, 4 
for common choirs. By JOHNSON, TENNEY and ABBEY. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tastefuland excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
a. Send for catalogue. 


NCYCLOPEDIA OF 
WIT AND WISDO 


Nearly Ten Thousand Anecdotes and Illus- 
trations of Life, Character, Humor and 
Pathos, in 100 Classifications, 

Among which are found those of Clergymen, Physicians, 
Attorneys, Statesmen,ete. The cheapest, largest, and best 
book of the kind ever published. Agents wanted who can 
devote all their time to canvassing for this work. For 
nor —— one territory, address the publishers, 
BRADLE , 66 North Fourth St., Phil vd Iphia, Pa. 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Celee 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments, AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS $30 upwaras ; 
PIANOS $125 upwards, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
Jers,826 B’v B’way,cor.12th St., N.¥.P.0. ¥-P.0.Box,3630 


DON’T PUZZLE YOUR BRAIN 


in trying to decide what to buy in the way of a Glue or 
Cement, when you can buy a bottle of 
PUZZOLINE 
for 25 cents. It is the best article ever offered the public, 
and is always ready for use. No heat or clamps required. 
Kept by Druggists, Stationers, Grocers, &c. Man’fact’d by 
THE PUZZOLINE CoO. 
























Every one should see samples of 
our beautiful woods, Can be used 
with wonderful effect. As thin as pa- 
per, easily ap: lied, take a high polish, 
Vinge: and very cheap. The nat- 
ural grain and color of the wood. 


Instruments, Music,Suits, 
ailed free. Addre 
Can be attached to any smooth sur- 


Send for Circular. 87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
TRUMENT CATALOGUE. 
Our new catalogue of Band v4 'O 
Belts,Pouches,Pom- ll EG 

pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs 

and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 

Lamps, Stands, and Out- 

fits contains 85 pages of 

pny for musi sa — 

MYON & HEALY, ‘Yo2 State St., Chicago, IIL 
AMATEUR 
Send 10 oie face or wall, Follow directions; suc- 
“lcess sure. CHAS. W.SPURR 
For 2: 24 Samples. Box 3070. 
FANCY WOOD, 

For Seroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of 
= rice. Walnut, 1, 6c; 3-16. 7c; 34, 8c pertoot. Holly, 
» 10c per foot. MIL LERS FALLS CO., 
74 Chambers Street, New York. 


’ 
Boston, Mass, 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, U nequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


a PATCH. 
Wu 





For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead or 
Tron, without acid or soldering-iron. Any 
lady or child can mend with it. Will send 
one sample Plate, by mail (with directions), 
that will cut 192 34 inch esque are paccnes on 
receipt of 25 cents; 8 for $1, 
(Postage stamps rec Sived ns cash.) AGE ~ 
WANTED. Can carry one day’s stock 
your pocket, Sales will yield $3 to $15 per 
day. Our 64-page Ilinstrated Catalogue of 
Chromos, Jewelry, nore Stationery 
&e.. free. Address CITY NOVELTY CO., 

108 South Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mention this paper. 





‘laividl 


a. 
a. 
O 
oO 


ink roller, 


$1.60. 4 
nting Office, viz., “press roller, 
lea pre, 


BRUNTISG SEES by gat 75 cents. wie 


font of type, type tray, ink, 8, 
gold bronze, and 50c 

mail for $3.25 
varieties ofcard 











oftype, &c.. 
Press Co.) 


AGENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain Company, and make 
Home Beautiful and Hap Ppy: 

Endorsed by Clergy, Sc my a0 oy the Press: 

“Valuable and interesting.” — - Dr. WYLIE. 

“Cannot fail to do good.””"—J. z Ww HITTIER. 

“Full of good sense.’”-—PRESBYTERIAN. 

Fine paper, clear type, beautiful bindings, low price, 
Sells erat where. Full description and terms free. Address 

McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
= 








PATENT cS 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING jai, 


CORSETS, 










Misses’ 


> 
eS 
ee 
8a 
fo 


“" 
AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 





928 tinned New York. 
Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 


Branch 
Western Agents, WyGanT & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 


B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, C hie ago. My patrons every- 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. ‘The MME. 
GRISWOLD CoRSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths. These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled, Remit by P.O.order or registere : letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBB 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 











Saabes. 50 te 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 vards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention name of 
Machine and number of thread. 


Pm 





MERRICK TERPAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broagne De N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
hevonshire + Bost ton. 


FLORENCE 
KNITTING 
SILK. 


he enty reliable silk for 
Keiting Stockings, Mittens, Wrist- 
ers, Edging, and othe rarticles, Put 
up on half-ounce balls. Send for 
Cireular. Waste Sewing Silk in l-oz. 
boxes, Black or Colors, sent by mail 
for 30 cents. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 
18 Summer Street. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
CIRCULARS 





BLADIES 











4 Ares 
POND’S EXT RACT 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Before “coming of age” all are liable to minor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house. Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine. If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. Noimitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed. Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP, It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient yo ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 
eae _— — No freight charges to 


MMT MANU FAC TU ‘RIN G_CO., 





cous, 
Phila elphia, Pa., 





or, C incinnati, oO. 
CASHMER | by the tasteful and re- 
| perfumes. name 
of su ed and uniform 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
fined as the most deli- 
| The 
BOUQUET | and | trade-mar k of COL- 
} & CO. on each 
quality 


COLGATRE’S | | is universally esteemed 
eate and recherche of 
pi 2 Al the, uarantee 

SOAP. | 





For marking any fabric with a common 

Without a preparation. Established 
GO years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Askalsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all Drugzists, Stationers, News 
Agents and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ASENTS WANTED ®VPRyWuere 












to sell the best 
Family Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit a pair of stockings with HEEL and TOE com- 
plete, in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great varicty of 
‘anc ate for which there is alwavs a ready market. 
r cirenlar and terms to The Twombly Knit- 





ting Seine Co., 49 Washington St., Boz home Mass, 





